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THE study of the customs of Persia may especially 
claim the interest of Englishmen, and indeed of all 
Europeans, for more than one reason. In the first 
place, the Medes and Persians, whose descendants 
inhabit Iran, were the first Aryan tribes to be civilised, 
in which connection the term Iran is itself a form of 
the word Aryan. Secondly, this old-world civilisation 
of the Aryans and their religion have profoundly affected 
~both the civilisation and the religion which we profess ; 

and, finally, if we have not all had the keen enjoyment 
‘of reading the delightful account given of Persian 
manners and customs in the pages of Herodotus, who 
among us has not been fascinated in listening to the 
story of the writing on the wall as given in the Book 
of Daniel? or again when Ahasuerus, the classical 
Xerxes, is brought on to the scene and administers 
dramatic retribution to Haman to please Esther, his 
Jewish wife ? Unfortunately the limits at my disposal 
do not permit me to dwell on the ancient Persians, 
whose virile education consisted in three things alone— . 
to ride, to draw the bow, and to speak the truth. 


Nor again can I do more than refer to the equally 
: 
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virile race under the Sasanian Dynasty whose prowess 
in the field was aided and stimulated by love of sport 
and of polo, but even this brief introduction shows 
that the Persians possess a civilisation dating from 
the sixth century before Christ, and that their customs 
to-day are based on those of their ancestors who 
served Cyrus the Great, a leading figure in the Book 
of Isaiah. 


Pregnancy.—To bear children is the fondest desire 
of all true women, whether in the East or West, and 
to this universal rule Persia is no exception. At 
Meshed, to ensure pregnancy, a woman on the last 
Wednesday of the month of Safar collects seven walnuts, 
seven almonds, seven leaves of a-herb, and three 
threads which are her measure in height. In the 
morning, accompanied by an. old woman, she visits 
the famous stone Lion, and after some prayers have 
been read, the nuts are broken, and the woman passes 
three times under the Lion. This is the custom at 
Meshed and at Hamadan, but in other cities the grave | 
of a recently killed man is visited, and the result is 
believed to be equally efficacious. At Teheran the 
famous “ Pearl Cannon” is visited for a_ similar 
purpose on the last Wednesday before the New Year. 

When a woman is on the road to reach her desire, 
she frequently craves to eat charcoal or a clay known 
as Armenian earth. She is not permitted to cross a 
graveyard, nor may she enter a kitchen by night, as it 
is then haunted by jinns. If by chance she sees a 
delicacy which she cannot secure, the eyes of the 
child will be green. On the contrary, if she falls into 
water the eyes of her baby will be large and lustrous. 
Should an eclipse of the moon occur during the period 
of pregnancy the woman must not look at it. Nor 
must she touch her body with her hands during the 
eclipse, as this would infallibly produce a black mark 
‘on the body of the child. ; 

To ensure an easy delivery, clods of earth are pre- 
pared, the opening chapter of the Koran is breathed 
on them, and they are then thrown into a well. Fre- 
quently, too, at this period a woman is advised to 
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forego a portion of her dowry ; and fervent prayers 


are offered up that a boy and not a girl be granted. 


_ As Jami sang— 


“Ts any blessing better than a son ? 
Man’s prime desire; by which his name and he 
Shall live beyond himself; by whom. his eyes 
Shine living and his dust with roses blows, 
A foot for thee to stand on; he shall be 
A hand to stop thy falling.” 


Birth.—Upon the birth of a son, he is tightly swathed 
like a mummy, his eyes are blackened with antimony, 
and one or more charms are tied to his right arm 
to avert the evil eye. With the same object in view 
the midwife solemnly turns the child three times 
head over heels. So far does this superstition of the 
evil eye prevail that to admire a child without ex- 
claiming Mashallah, ‘“‘ What Allah wishes,’ would 
arouse alarm. At this period no glass may be brought 
into the room, as that would produce a squint, and 
nobody in mourning is permitted to enter, as that 


~ would mean bad luck. On the seventh night the 


joints of the infant are rubbed with antimony, in which 
Persians have a profound belief. The relations and 
friends then sit in a circle, and the child is passed 
three times through a scroll on which the “ Yasin” 
chapter of the Koran is written, and this is termed 
“the circle of Yasin.’’ Persian mothers nurse their 
children for two years. The first tooth is watched for 
even more anxiously than with us, for should a tooth 
in the upper jaw appear first, the parents would suffer 
serious misfortunes and even die unless, to avert the 


evil, the child were thrown from the roof. To avoid 


this remedy being worse than the disease, four men 
catch the falling infant in a blanket. 
Circumcision.—The rite of circumcision is enjoined 
on all followers of Islam, and may be performed at 
any age before fourteen, when the boy becomes a 
major. In the case of the rich, it is usually performed 
at the age of eight, and a feast is given to all relations 
and friends. The barber acts as surgeon, music plays . 
to drown the victim’s screams, and presents are made 
to the boy, who is the unwilling hero of the day. After 
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the operation is successfully accomplished the barber. 
lls a brazier with burning rue, the smoke of which 
averts ill-luck. He holds it first of all before the boy, 
and then makes the tour of the company, each member 
of which drops a coin into the brazier. 
Education.—The education of a boy or girl in Persia 
commences early. They are usually sent to school at 
the age of five, and are supposed to pick up some 
crumbs of knowledge. The invariable curriculum is 
the first chapter of the Koran in Arabic, and a very 
little arithmetic. As the pupil has no acquaintance 
with Arabic, each word has its Persian equivalent, and. 
the whole dreary task is to repeat an Arabic word and 
then the Persian equivalent until the opening chapter 
is mastered parrot fashion, when the proud parents 
are expected to bestow a liberal present on the teacher. 
Persians, not without reason, mock at their teachers, 
whose ignorance is colossal, their ideas of geography 
including “facts,’”’ such as “ Atlantic’ being the name 
of a city, and all Persians refer to England as London. 
A popular story runs to the effect that a mule once 
broke into a schoolroom. .The master remonstrated 
at the carelessness of its owner when he arrived.on the 
scene ; but the latter fairly turned the tables on the 
pedagogue by. demanding compensation on the grounds 
that his mule had become an ass! Persians are; 
however, to blame for the low standard of teaching, as 
the master is most irregularly paid, and, generally speak- 
ing, in kind, wheat and sugar being staple payee 
' To resume, Sadi says— 


“‘ When the schoolmaster gentle is and sweet 
The boys will play at leap- -frog in the street.” 


Pedasognee however, are frequently much addicted: 
to the use of the rod, and all the consolation the boy 
receives at home is to be told that the blow of the 
teacher’s rod is like a roseleaf. The victim knows 
better! However, it is by no means a case of all 
work and no play in Persia. Holidays are numerous, 
and more especially in the spring an elementary form 
of rounders, which is played very badly, kite-flying, leap- 
frog, and jumping are indulged in. It is only fair to 
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state that of late years, thanks mainly to missionary 
effort both British and American, modern ideas of 
education are being gradually accepted, and fair progress 
is being made on European lines in the larger cities. 

Religion.—More than once’ I have referred to the. 
Koran, the scriptures of the Moslem, and I now propose 
to deal very briefly with the religion of the Persians.! 
They are members of the Moslem faith, founded in 
the seventh century of our era by Mohammed, the 
Prophet of Mecca, whose cry was, “‘ There is no God 
but Allah ; Mohammed is the Prophet of Allah.”’ In 
this religion, known as Islam or “ Resignation to the 
Will of God,” there are two great divisions. The: 
Sunnis or “ Traditionists,”’ who constitute the vast 
majority of the Moslems of India and Turkey, are 
opposed to the Shias or “ Factionists’’ ; and as most 
Persians are Shias, some details of their belief is called 
for. After the death of the Prophet Ali his cousin and 
son-in-law, who, the Shias aver, had been appointed 
his successor by Mohammed, was thrice passed over 
in favour of his rivals for the Caliphate. He was 
finaily elected, but was shortly afterwards assassinated, 
and his unfortunate son, Husayn, when trying to assert 
his rights, was deserted and slain on the plain of 
Kerbela. This tragedy caused much intense feeling 
for the house of Ali that he may be considered to be 
the Patron Saint of Persia. It is said that ‘““ Mohammed 
was a city of knowledge and Ali the gate to that city.” 
In other words, Ali is placed almost on a level with 
the Prophet. His descendants, the twelve Imam, or 
“Leaders by Divine Right,” are considered to be the 
only true Spiritual Leaders, and this feeling is intensified 
by the belief that the Imam Husayn married a daughter 
of the last king of the Sasanian line, and that his 
descendants thereby inherited the ‘‘ Royal Splendour ”’ 
of the Sasanians, who claimed the divine right of kings 
under this term. On these premises the first three 
Caliphs are naturally cursed as usurpers, and the 
division between Shia and Sunni is both deep and bitter. 

To keep the tragedy of Kerbela from being forgotten, 


1 This question is dealt with at greater length in my forth- 
coming History of Persia. 
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every year, in ‘the month of Moharram, Passion Plays 
are performed which excite men and women to such 


deep feelings that it is by no means unheard of for 


the actor representing Shimr, who actually slew the 
Imam Husayn, to be assassinated. On the tenth 
day, the day of the tragedy, there are processions of 
men and boys from every quarter, which parade the 
streets beating their breasts, in rhythm and lamenting, 
O Hasan! OHusayn! These processions are headed 
by fanatics, clad in shrouds, who cover themselves 
with chains, horseshoes, and daggers, all fastened to 


their skin. Crying out, they cut themselves, as indeed ~ 


every one is encour aged to do. 
At Yezd, a remote and especially fanatical city, 


an enormous structure representing the bier of the ~ 


Imam, decked with flags, mirrors, swords, and daggers, 
and draped with shawls, is slowly carried round the 
city square by five hundred men of the neighbouring 
village of Mohammedabad. No one who has been a 
spectator of these Passion Plays can fail to be affected 


at the intense depth of feeling which is displayed, : 


and there is little doubt that, so long as these moving 
dramas are recited and acted, Persians will continue 
to hate the Sunni, and will refuse all advances towards 
reconciliation. 

Pilgrimages.—In thefEngland of Chaucer, thousands 
of pilgrims visited the tomb of Thomas a Becket. at 
Canterbury ; and in Persia, which is still a mediaeval 
land in many ways, more especially in its bad com- 
munications, pilgrimages flourish. The sacred city of 
Persia, the Glory of the Shia World, is Meshed, where 
under a golden dome lie the mortal remains of the 


eighth J mam Riza. The Caliph Mamun, son of 
famous Harun-al-Rashid, who also is buried at Meshed, 


made the Imam his heir in acknowledgment of the 
claims of the house of Ali. This act aroused such a 
storm of opposition that the Caliph not only revoked 
his act but even, according to general belief, poisoned 
the hapless Imam, the scene being portrayed i in many 
a Persian picture. 

For devout Shias—and Persians are steeped in 
religion—a ovilgrimage to Meshed is the crowning 


event of their lives. The pilgrims travei in large 
caravans under the guidance of a Chaush, or leader, 


- who is supposed to be the bravest of the brave, and 


to act the part played by Greatheart in the Pélgrim’s 
Progress. Rich pilgrims are accompanied by mullahs, 
or Moslem priests, who recite prayers or portions of 
the Passion Plays; and sometimes the whole caravan 
takes up the responses and the desert echoes with 
the sound. Thus day after day the pilgrims travel, 
moving at the rate of some fifteen miles a stage ; 
and if they come from Southern Persia, the Lut, the 
terrible ‘‘ Dead Heart’ of Iran, where supplies are 
scanty and water is both brackish and hard to come , 
by, has to be faced. At length, however, the fortunate 
pilgrims, who have safely traversed the Lut and 
escaped the gangs of robbers, reach the “ Hill of 
Salutation’’ on the crest of the range. Looking 
down on the Sacred City, buried in green gardens, 
they see the sheen of the golden dome with its 
peerless golden minarets, and join with tears of joy 
in the prayer which runs: “ Peace be on you, the 


member of the Prophet’s family, the Seat of the 


Messenger of Allah, the Centre of the Angels; and 
Peace be on Thee, O the greatest Stranger of all the 


_Strangers,! the Sympathiser of the Souls, the Sun of 


the Suns, buried in the Soil of Tus.’’ ‘ 

The pilgrim soon reaches Meshed, and, after visiting 
the bath, dons a new suit of clothes and enters the 
“Sacred Threshold’ by a gateway, over which chains 
are hung to show that it is sacred ground. The first 
of the splendid pile of buildings is the Old Court, a 
noble quadrangle decorated with exquisite tiles and 
containing four porches, that towards the Haram or 


- Tomb Chamber being cased with gold and producing 


a magnificent effect, as I can testify, being one of the 
very few Englishmen who have been permitted to 
enter the sacred pile. Passing through the Golden 
Porch a ‘‘ Fountain House” is traversed, and the 
pilgrim enters a vast hall known as the “ Place of 
Greatness’; and through a grating he can see into 


1The Imam Riza was of course an Arab, and was buried 
at Meshed in the district of Tus, whence his title of “ Stranger.”’ 
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the Tomb Chamber. But a second hall still remains 
to be crossed before the devout traveller has the joy 
of prostrating himself on the threshold of the Golden 
Gate. Rising with exultation, the rich grating round 
the tomb is approached and the lock kissed. The 
richness of the Tomb Chamber is inconceivable. 
The tomb itself is protected by three gratings, the 
second one of which is of silver and studded with 
jewels. Above are hung priceless aigrettes, jewelled 
swords and daggers, given in many cases by monarchs. 
At the foot of the tomb is a door covered with plates 
of gold and studded with jewels, and indeed the entire 
chamber is a blaze of splendour. The pilgrims 
encircle the tomb thrice, and all the enemies of the 
Imam, especially Harun-al- Rashid and Mamun, are 
cursed, after which they pray, “ O Allah, accept my 
prayers and receive my pr aises of Thee, and bind me 
to Thy chosen people.” 

Marriage.—Marriage in the East is naturally made 
earlier than in the West, where men and women mature 
less rapidly. At the same time, to marry a boy. of 
fourteen to a girl of eleven, as is frequently done, is 
a mistake. The general feeling in Persia, where the 
patriarchal system obtains, is to receive the daughter- 
in-law young, in order that she may accustom herself 
to her new family with less difficulty than would be 
the case if she were older. \ The result of this feeling 
is that a girl of twenty is unlikely to find a husband, 
both for the above reason and also because she would 
be viewed with suspicion as having some defects. , 

- Generally speaking, when a youth approaches his 
sixteenth year his mother takes up the question of 
his marriage most seriously. If possible, a cousin is 
selected, as she will already be at home among her 
relations ; but failing this, special agents are employed, 
and when a girl of suitable family, age, and fortune is 
found, the mother and her sister or some other close 
relation pay a formal call. The recipient of the visit, 
to enhance the importance of her family and to gain 
time, generally makes vague excuses; but if the 
matter is intended to go further, the girl is asked to 
bring sugar and water. She retires, puts on her best 
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clothes, and when she returns she is embraced and 
most carefully scrutinised by the visitors. A long 
consultation now ensues, in which the girl takes no 
part; and both sides exaggerate with true Persian 
imagination the qualities and position of the young 
people. This first call is brought to a close by sweet- 
meats being handed round. 

A pause ensues, during which the women frequently 
arrange for the girl to see the prospective bridegroom, 
which is easily managed when he rides out or walks. 
For the youth to see the damsel intended for him is 
quite incorrect. But it 1s sometimes managed by his 
hiding in the Anderun, or “‘ Inner Chamber,” when 
“the beloved ” accompanies her mother on a call. 

There is much discussion over the dowry, but when 
this important point has been satisfactorily settled 
the betrothal takes place. In the morning, gifts of 
jewellery and trays of sweetmeats are sent to the 
bride’s house ; and a lady of distinction, generally 
chosen for having a large number of sons, places the 
ear-rings in the ears of the beautifully « adorned bride ; 
but only the women of both families participate in 
this ceremony. 

The marriage takes place about two months later, 
on an auspicious day fixed by the astrologer. Gifts are 
again sent, among them being a tray containing one 
hundred varieties of drugs and herbs, a mirror, and ten 
yards of white sheeting to cover the bride during the 
ceremony ; a pair of candlesticks, twenty pairs of shoes, 
and several trays of sweetmeats are also included. 

The bridegroom visits the bath, from which he issues 
resplendent in new clothes, carefully shaved, and 
with his nails dyed with henna. The bride, too, who 
had visited the bath on the previous day, is placed on 
a saddle facing towards Mecca, with all her garments 
untied until the completion of the ceremony. Opposite 
her is the mirror and the candlesticks, and the white 
sheet is draped over her head.. Her mouth is filled 
with sweetmeats, sugar is sprinkled over her head, and 
a thread of seven colours is passed and repassed through ° 
the white sheet. Finally, drugs are thrown into the 
fire to scent the room. 
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While these preliminaries are being mieied out. 
in the women’s apartments, a doctor “of law sitting 
among the men calls for the bridegroom and asks him 
formally if he consents that he should act as his 
agent. Receiving a reply in the affirmative he inquires 
who is the bride’s agent, and upon being informed he 
reads out the marriage deed. After this, the agent of 
the bride, accompanied by his colleague, proceeds to 
the curtain at the women’s apartments and asks the 
bride three times whether she accepts the bridegroom 
at the named dowry. After this question has been 
asked for the third time, the bride, with much bashful 
‘hesitancy, replies in the affirmative. Her agent then 
asks a lady whom he knows to be present if it is the 
bride who has replied. Upon being satisfied as to 
‘this he returns to the assembly of the men and sits 
by the agent of the bridegroom. The latter now asks 
the former three times in Arabic for the hand of the 
bride on the terms given in the marriage deed. The 
agent of the bride replies three times in the affirmative,. 
and upon this the marriage is declared to be completed, 
and sweetmeats are eaten. At the termination of 
this ceremony the bridegroom is taken to the women’s 
apartments where, after presenting a ring or other 
gift, he enjoys the felicity of seeing his bride’s face in 
the mirror. : 

Before the bride is taken off to her faeare. home 
there is another delay while the furniture and clothes 
are being prepared, any haste being considered un- 
dignified on such occasions. At last the astrologer 
fixes an auspicious day for the final ceremony. In 
the afternoon, the wedding gifts of furniture, clothes, 
and cooking utensils are carried to the bridegroom’s 
house on gaily caparisoned mules and on trays. 
After dark, the male relations and friends of the 
bridegroom, followed at a short distance by his 
female relations, proceed to the house of the bride, 
accompanied by musicians and men bearing lamps 
and torches. Upon arrival, the marriage deed is 
handed over to the bride’s father. Meanwhile the 
bride has been carefully depilated, more especially 
on her back, as a hair of the Angel of Death is believed 
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to grow there! She is then dressed in her bridal 
costume. Be 

As the wedding procession starts, the bride, who 
drives in a carriage, takes in her hand some bread, 
salt, and cheese in a handkerchief. If it rains, it is 
especially lucky in Persia. The bridegroom meets 
her near his house, and her female relations cry out, 
““We have accepted you!” He then turns back 
ahead of the party. Sheep are sacrificed to avert 
misfortune, and finally “the beloved” enters her 
future home, where great rejoicings are held, dancing 
troupes being especially engaged on such occasions. 
Rue is burned before her in a brazier, and the bride- 
groom removes her outer garment. Both then try 
to place their foot on that of the other, as whoever 
succeeds will rule in life. The lovers then wash each 


-other’s feet and the veil is removed after a gift has 


been presented ; and again they gaze at one another 
in the mirror. The cloth is now spread, and the 


‘food brought from her home is partaken of; and 


each places morsels in the mouth of the other. A 
final gift is needed to induce the bride to speak. 
At last the relations depart after helping the bride to 
undress, and the lover exclaims some verses, such as— 


‘With thee hell would be a mansion of delight: 
With thee a prison would be a rose garden.”’ 


Law and Punishment.—In Persia the law consists 
of two branches—the religious and the common. 
The former, based on the Koran, the recorded opinions 
of the Twelve Imams, and the commentaries of a 
school of ecclesiastical jurists, is administered by the 
religious authorities. The common law, on the other 
hand, is unwritten, and is based on tradition and 
custom. It is administered by the local authorities, 
whose decisions are given entirely according to their 
own ideas of right and wrong. Until quite recently 
no attempt has been made to check governors, whose 
decisions have frequently been terribly cruel. 

The universal punishment in Persia, which can be 
inflicted by governors, by teachers, and by masters 
of households, is that of the sticks, and the man who 
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is punished is said to “eat sticks.” He is thrown 
on to his back, and his feet are tied to a pole termed 
the falak, which is held by two men. Two other men 
then beat his uplifted soles with long willow rods. 
-The punishment gives much room for bribery, and 
the victim, by promising a present to the farrashes, 
as they are termed, can generally divert the sticks 
from his soles to the falak, while he groans piteously 
to keep up appearances. The severity of this punish- 
ment entirely depends on the number of sticks to be 
broken and the spirit animating the farrashes, but 
men occasionally die under it. 

In a case of proved adultery, which requires the 
evidence of four witnesses, women are stoned to death 
or are thrown off a high tower. Another punishment — 
for the same offence is to be sown up in a sack with 
a cat. The sack is then belaboured and the cat 
savages the woman, who dies from the results of the 
beating combined with the savaging. 

Other punishments are equally cruel, brigands being 
built up alive into pillars, where they live in agony for 
days and serve as an awful and perhaps salutary warn- - 
ing. Shoeing with horseshoes, impaling, and flaying 
alive are still sentences carried out in Persia, although 
less frequently than twenty years ago. Blowing from 
a gun is also a favourite punishment. If a death 
sentence be not desired, in the case of murderer or 
brigand, the tendo Achillis is cut to prevent him 
exercising his nefarious profession. In a case which 
came under my notice a brigand was treated in this 
manner instead of being executed, as he was a Sayyid, 

r ‘‘ Descendant of the Prophet.’”’ However, he came 
to the British hospital, where he was cared for and 
recovered to such an extent that he was able to carry 
off a young girl from her home. He was again caught, 
‘and as Meshed was then administered by an energetic 
Chief of Police, he was hanged. The Jex talionis of 
an eye for an eye still prevails, and a murderer is 
often handed over to the family of the murdered man 
to be done to death. Upon the whole, the people 
of Persia are becoming less cruel than they were, 
and more civilised punishments are being substituted 
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for the old code, which was too often administered 
in a corrupt and vindictive fashion. 

Magic—As may be readily imagined, Persians 
believe in magic and are intensely superstitious. To 
kill an enemy a certain prayer has to be read for 
forty-one days, when, if the cause be just, the enemy 
dies. An equally efficacious means of ridding a man 
of his foe is to make an image, beat it day by day until 
the fortieth day, on which the head is cut off. Yet 
another method is to nail a piece of sheep’s fat to a 
wall facing west in a disused cemetery. Wednesday 
is the auspicious day for this dark deed, and for every 
day up to forty days a pin is stuck into the fat, and 
as it wastes away, so does the enemy. In many 
authenticated cases men have heard of these magical 
carts being used against them and have died from 
fright. When the death of an enemy is not desired, 
but only his unpopularity, a bone from the left rib of 
a dead donkey is pounded up and mixed with his 
food. If by mistake a bone from the right rib were 
used, he would become amazingly popular ! 

The mandrake is given to secure a husband’s love, 
but if it were eaten with pickles he would go mad. 
To regain affection, cardamoms, cloves, cinnamon, 
and other spices are put into a jar. The “ Yasin”’ 
chapter of the Koran is then read over the jar seven 
times backwards. It is finally filed up with rose- 
water, and a paper with the husband’s name and that 
of four angels, together with his shirt, is steeped in the 
‘mixture, which is placed on the fire and, as soon as it 
boils, the husband flies home! A horseshoe brings 
luckin Persia asin countries farther West, and to ensure 
the arrival of the lover, a shoe has his name scratched 
on it with a potent talisman. As soon as this is 
placed on the fire, the lover becomes restless and 
hastens to his beloved. 

The talisman plays a large part in magic, and some 
account of it 1s called for. To show how it is made, 
it is convenient to take a case and so work it out. 
For example, Osman, son of Kulsum, is in love with - 
Miriam, daughter of Asiah. The horoscope of the 
lover and of the beloved are taken separately with 
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Ya Wadud (O the beloved !), one of the titles of God. 
The calculation of the horoscope is easy, as each letter 
has a value. Thus Osman, Kulsum, and Ya Wadud 
are represented numerically by 661, 596, and 31==1288. 
The following sum is then worked out :— 


1288 
Deduct for alms . 30 


4) 1258 
31442 - 


The talisman is then written, with the extra 2 inserted 
in the ninth division. The centre is filled with a com- 
pound formed of the two names. The completed 
talisman for Osman is now written in the following 
manner :— 


























“The Executor of Orders,” “The Messenger of God,” 
Mikail. = Jibrail. 
321 | 325 | 328 314 
ee 
SIS 320 
327 oe 326 
——| OksIlmsaunm >/—— 
SS Se 
316 : 319 
330 323 
ee 
324 318 317 329 
Israfail, Dardail, 
““The Trumpeter.” : “The Angel of Love.” 


The horoscope of Miriam is taken in a similar manner ; 
and the two calculations should be written on either 
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side of a piece of untsed pottery which is placed near 
the fire for a day and a night. The writing should 
be done in secret, with the image of the beloved before 


the lover, and Ya Wadud should be pronounced or 


rather “ blown” a thousand times on white pepper, 
which is then thrown into the fire. ‘‘ Miriam, daughter 
of Asia, shall not sleep!’’ should — be called out 
until the beloved one appears. 

As polygamy is allowed in Persia, there is much 
jealousy of the new wife, and to ensure her downfall 
earth from the grave. of a murdered man and woman 
is. procured and thrown into the house after reading 


_ the chapter in the Koran which deals with the Day of 


Judgment. This potent spell ensures a quarrel between 
the husband and his new wife, and she either returns 
to her family or is turned out of the house. Wives 
who wish to engage in love intrigues mix dried donkey’s 
brains in their husband’s food, which makes him 
incapable of finding out their guilt. To ensure an 
enemy holding his tongue, barley is weighed against 
an egg, and over each grain the following spell is 
pronounced :— 


“To-day I am tired 
I have every hope in Thee. 
Shorten the hands of the tyrant ; 
Hold: the tongue of the foemen.”’ 


To complete the spell, the barley is given to a black 


donkey, care being taken that every grain is 
swallowed. The animal’s back is then stroked, and. 
“ Aesha! O such a one become my donkey!”’ is 
called out. 

‘Another method of ensuring the same result is to 
take a thread of seven colours to a wedding, and, 
when the ceremony is performed, knots are tied on 
the thread and a prayer made that the tongue of 
the enemy may be tied. The knotted thread is then 
placed under a heavy stone. Quite recently I heard 
of a ceremony which was gone through to secure 
the return of a leading inhabitant of Meshed who’ 
was in exile. Twelve pious women assembled, and 
ona white sheet 12,000 pieces of sheep’s dung were 
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spread. On each of these the three usurping Caliphs 
were cursed, when the whole heap was burned. This 
ceremony commenced on a Wednesday, and was 
finished in four weeks. The belief is that in the 


third week the object is gained. In the case which - 


I refer to, the exile returned, but died a few weeks 
later. 

Horses are, of course, a favourite subject round 
which superstitions gather. A good horse, according to 
the Persians, is a bay with.black points, and its mane is 
woven naturally by the Peris or fairies at night just 
like woman’s hair! A noble Arab horse will refuse 
its feed on three nights in Moharram in memory of 
the Kerbela tragedy. It stands with its off fore just 
touching the ground. The worst colour for a horse is 
piebald, with a white neck and tail. Such a horse is 
termed ‘‘ Yezid’s horse.’’ Books have been written 
on this subject, but with the limits at my disposal 
I can only quote the following lines :— 


‘‘ Two%white, hind legs and one white near fore, 
Are liked of Shahs by descent : 
’ Two white hind legs and one white off fore, 
Are not worth a portion of black and sour milk.” 


Medicine.—The Persian medical art is based on the 
works of Aristotle, Hippocrates, Galenus, and Plato, 
which were translated into Arabic under the Abbasid 
Caliphs, and more especially under Harun-al-Rashid. 
About ro0oo A.p., Abu Ali ibn Sina, better known 
as Avicenna, wrote a famous work, the Canon of 
Medicine, in Arabic, which was for long the standard 
work throughout the East ; it was also, mainly through 
a Latin translation, the standard work in Europe 
from the twelfth to the seventeenth century. 

The Persian faculty divide all sickness into four 
classes, namely (a) cold and wet; (0) cold and dry ; 
(c) hot and wet; and (d) hot and dry. As remedies 
they apply the opposite. For example, for fever, 
which is a hot disease, the flesh of a cock is given, a 
cock’s flesh being cold and that of a hen being hot. 
Water from a metal vessel is considered to be un- 
wholesome, and grapes should be carefully washed 
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in case a snake has poisoned the dust. These precepts 
are embodied in the following couplet :— 


“The dust of grapes and water etencing in a jug shatter ~ 
the liver of a lion.” 


The blood of the king of beasts is considered to be 


_ an almost universal remedy and tonic. As lions are 


practically extinct in Persia, the blood which is sold 
in such large quantities may be suspected as to its 
origin as much as bear’s grease in England. I have 
heard of curious remedies during my long residence 
in Persia. For instance, the smoke of the droppings 
of a female donkey is a sovereign specific both for 
small-pox and for sore eyes! Sometimes a verse of 
the Koran is written and moistened in water, after 
which both the paper and the water have to be 
swallowed by the patient. 

When a sick man has been given up by the doctor, 
his wife sallies forth on a Tuesday night and knocks 
at the door of seven neighbours with a soup ladle. 
At each house she receives some food (unless one of 
its members is on a journey), and the concoction is 
given to the patient, who promptly recovers! Some 
of these remedies are certainly curious, but there is 
much common sense in forbidding a mixture of 
melons and honey ; and I shall never forget a Persian 
member of my staff who every spring gorged himself 
on cucumbers and curds, knowing well that they 
were forbidden by the faculty, and that he would 
suffer horribly, but he was too much of a gourmand 
to resist the delicacy. 

Of a diagnosis made by a Persian Atsculapius the 
following may serve as an example. A patient was 
suffering from goitre, and his medical attendant was 
pondering in his mind how to treat him. By chance 
he saw a camel in distress. The beast had half 
swallowed a melon which had stuck in its throat, 
with the result that a protuberance was formed 
like a goitre. The owner of the cainel quickly seized 
two stones and pressed on the protuberance, by which ° 
means the melon was broken up and speedily swallowed. 
The Persian practitioner immediately hastened to his 
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patient and; attempting the same treatment, was _ 


utterly surprised and disgusted when the patient 
died. As in education, so in medicine. European 
ideas are rapidly gaining ground; and here again 
Persia is deeply indebted to the missionary. 

Burial Ceremontes.— 


““Death’s hand has struck the signal drum, | 
Eyes ! now obey your parting knell, 
Hands, wrists and arms, all members come 
And bid a mutual long ‘farewell ! 

_ Hope’s foe, death, has me seized at last ; 
Once more, O friends, before me move; 
In folly has my time been past, 

May my regrets your warning prove.” 


In the above lines Sadi, the famous Persian poet, 
bids farewell to life; and I would now invite the 
reader. to accompany me to the couch of a dying 
man. When all hope is abandoned a Moslem is 
gently laid with his face turned towards Mecca, and — 
the ‘ Yasin’’ chapter of the Koran is read. He is 
then called upon to make his will in the presence of 
witnesses, and after this is completed, the seal of the — 
dying man is broken and placed at his right side. 
His shroud is prepared, covered with prayers written 
by forty-one men who testify, “O Allah! In truth 
we know nothing but good about this man: but 
Thou knowest his condition better.” 

When the death agony is passed, the eyes are. 
closed, the limbs are stretched, the great toes of both 
feet are tied together, and a scarf is bound round 
the head. The corpse is then placed on a bier, and 
after being carried round the court is taken to the 
washing-place, preceded by the “ Ministers of Death,” 
who had already announced the mournful event by 
chanting from the roof— 


‘“ Whosoever has come into the world is mortal; - 
The one who alone remains alive and eternal is Allah.” 


Moreover, they chant the names and attributes of 
Allah in Arabic. 

‘After’ being washed, the corpse is wrapped in the 
shoud and two green willow sticks are placed under 
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the armpits. It is then replaced on the bier, and.the 
funeral procession, which is swelled by relations and 
friends, proceeds to the cemetery, a mullah reciting 
the “Al Rahman” chapter of the Koran. on the 
way. At the cemetery the funeral prayers are read, 
and the bier is laid at the foot of the grave. Thrice 
it is lifted from the ground and replaced, and, at the 
fourth time, the corpse is lowered head foremost into 
the grave. The face is now uncovered and the body 
laid on the right side, with the face looking towards 
Mecca, and the grave is bricked in, leaving sufficient 
space for the dead man to sit up to answer the dread 
interrogatory. Earth is then piled up; and all present 
make marks in the soil with their fingers while reciting 
the opening chapter of the Koran. 

When the angels Munkir and Nakir visit the dead 
man, it is believed that he raises himself on the two 
props referred to above, and if his replies to the dread 
visitants are satisfactory, they depart. If, however, 
they are not satisfied, the corpse is beaten into dust 
by their fiery maces and then restored to its original 
shape. The spirits of the blest are taken to the 
“Abode of Peace,’ near Najaf, to await the Day of 
Judgment; but the spirits of the unworthy are 
taken to the Sahra-i-Barahut, near Babylon, there 
to undergo penance and purification against the same 
awful day. 

Three days are kept for mourning, on the first of 
which forty-one men recite prayers termed the 
“Prayers of Alarm,” to strengthen the deceased in 
facing Munkir and Nakir. On the second day the 
grave is visited by relations, and when a circle has 


been formed, a prayer for the forgiveness of all the 


prophets and saints is recited, and the relations stand 
in two lines and thank their friends for their attend- 
ance. On the third day a leading divine brings the 
mourning to an end and requests the relations to 
fasten up the opening to their shirts, which had been 
torn as a sign of grief. On the fortieth day a tomb-. 
stone is erected over the grave, and the relations return 
home quoting suitable passages from the Koran, such 
as, “Every soul shall taste of death.” 
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His Excellency Mehdi Khan proposed a hearty 
vote of thanks to the lecturer, which was seconded 
by Sir Charles Lyall. 

Mr. Longworth Dames and Mr. Finn also addressed 
the mecting, and a vote of thanks to the chair, pro- 
posed by Sir Thos. Barclay,.terminated the proceedings. 
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SOME REMINISCENCES OF 
PS lA IN PERSIA 


BY 


ALEXANDER FINN 


(LATE H.M. ConsuL-GENERAL) 


From the title of my address to you this afternoon, 
ladies and gentlemen, you will understand that I 
have no intention of giving you an historical, literary, 
or scientific discourse, as I presume from the attention 
which was so deservedly given to my predecessors in 
this room that you know all about Persia in these 
respects. I would only offer you one geographical 
suggestion, and that is that Persia is not in Worcester- 
shire. Some years ago, when in the Lake Country, 
the landlord of my hotel was out of the way civil to 
me, and presently I found that his manner was due 
to his having been in Egypt in the Camel Corps, and 
so had been led to take interest in Oriental matters, and 
knew what a consul isinthose countries. A third person 
joined us, who, hearing Persia mentioned, said, ‘“‘ Oh, 
I know it well! I have been there often.” But it turned 
out that it was Pershore he meant. A foreign news- 
paper, too, published among its telegrams on September 
13, Tort, the following : “.Teheran, r2th.—It is stated 
that the ex-Shah of Persia, his troops having been 
defeated, has fled to Fez’’! 

I shall to-day limit myself to the north-eastern 
part of the country. You will remember that from 
one side to the other, running along the north of Persia 
at about 40 miles south of the Caspian,.there is a 


chain of mountains called the Elburz, which, beginning 
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in Europe under the name of the Pyrenees, is continued 


as the Alps and the Balkans, then becomes the Caucasus _ 


and Elburz, and, after developing into Hindu Kush 
and the Pamirs of Central Asia, finally ends in a fork 
on the Pacific, one end of which is at Port Arthur and 
the other at Vladivostock. The northern slope of the 
Elburz is covered nearly to its summit by a green 
carpet of turf. Thick woods and tall trees beautify its 
mountains and valleys. The trees are large in size, and 
of every variety known in Europe. Walnuts, ash, 
planes, willows, ordinary and evergreen oaks abound 
in a magnificence little understood in this part of the 
_ world; and a large proportion of the polished walnut- 
wood tops of the tables used in Europe are made out 
of the loupes or knots of walnut trees taken from here-~ 
abouts. And never shall I forget the effect on me 
when one spring I saw whole miles of this district, 
wherever the trees did not interfere, practically one 
vast carpet of green, but the pattern, so to speak, 
worked out in violets, primroses, and cyclamen. 
There are three Caspian provinces—Astrabad to 
the east, next to the Turkoman country, Mazanderan 
in the middle, and Ghilan on the west, bordering on, 
the Caucasus ; and here may be noticed a botanical 
curiosity, for, whereas in Ghilan all the violets are of 
the colour we are accustomed to associate with them, 
in Astrabad they are all white and scentless—not a 
‘purple one is to be found there. The scenery in 
Ghilan and Mazanderan is most beautiful. Would that 
I could say the same of the climate ; it is very damp, 
and only sufficient land is cultivated to meet the wants 
,of its scanty inhabitants, including the export to Russia 
and the inland towns and villages of a certain quantity 
-of rice, so that the district is practically one huge 
‘marsh and not to be recommended as a place of re- 
sidence. Once in my wanderings, searching for a 
village which I was told was only a bong-1 Kherooss, 
or cock’s crow, away, 7.€. as far as a cock’s crow could 
be heard, but which took me nearly a whole day to 
find, for the crow of a cock goes as the crows fly—but 
we had to turn and twist-through rock and jungle— 
at last I found some twenty or thirty cottages in which 
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the whole of the inhabitants (with the exception of 


some goatherds who, being away with their flocks, I 
did not see) were suffering from paludian fever. All 


- the same, the riches of the.country are very great. 


Coal, iron, copper, and tin are all to be found, and as 
for water and timber, as you will have concluded, they 
more than abound. 

But. all this time I have forgotten to tell you how 
I got to Persia—a question often asked me. In those 
days the Transcaucasian Railway did not exist, so I 
went by Brussels, Berlin, Warsaw, and Smolensk to 
Tsaritzyn on the Volga, and thence by steamer to 


_ Astrakhan. I had several minor incidents on the way 
-which were entertaining, though not always amusing, 


such as being turned out at Minsk at four o’clock 


in the morning, the ground everywhere thick with 


snow, and before one could say Jack Robinson all my 
fellow-passengers had made themselves as comfortable 
as they could on the floor of the waiting-rooms and 
everywhere else, and gone to sleep. As I knew no 


-_ word of Russian, I also found a small space and- 


followed their example, and when I woke again at 


-about seven o’clock great was my delight at finding 


an Englishman on either side of me, both of whom 
knew the language and were so able to explain that 
there had been a breakdown, but that we should get 
off in a couple of hours. Then, again, on board the 
flat-bottomed river steamer we had opportunities of 
watching some of the moujik passengers who, as their 
custom is, wore a peaked cap, a pleated frock-coat, 
with the tails of their pink shirts outside of instead 
of inside their trousers, tucked into high boots. The 
Russian moujik is, though ignorant, a very good 
fellow, and as a rule reliable, hence the saying that 
one can trust a Russian until he tucks in the tail of 
his shirt. Then of a morning we saw them fill their 
mouths with water from a tin pannikin, squirt it into 
their hands, wipe it over their faces, and then dry them 
with their shirt tails. 

After leaving Astrakhan, and in the delta of the 
Volga, we saw Tartar kibitkhas—tents or encampments. 
Before one of these was a very high pole or staff with 
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a flag. The captain of our boat told me that it was 
to show that there was a marriageable daughter there. 
Once out of the delta we were put on a sea-going boat 
which was to take us to Baku and onwards. We 
touched at several small ports, including Derbend, 
which was formerly the frontier town between Russia 
and Persia, and where there are still remains of a 
smaller Chinese Wall. Next day we arrived at Baku. 
There are the famous petroleum springs where in my 
day the oil was sold at three halfpence per fifty pounds, 
and where I saw a sudden outburst of this product 
about 180 feet high and g feet through. I should 
remark that all the steamers on the Caspian in 
those days used only oil fuel, and we are only making 
experiments now ! 

In thirty-six hours we found ourselves off Enzelli, 
where we had to disembark into a boat which took us 
across the bar and then across the lagoon which forms 
the entry into the Shah’s territory. Here all changes. 
Europe is forgotten for a while. Good-bye to steam 
~ in all shapes and forms, unless it be from the samo- 
var or tea-kettle. Good-bye to trains—good-bye. I 
did not see one again for some eight years. But with 
these also disappeared many illusions, and their place 
was taken by many a new thing. Of course, either 
the British or Russian Consul, or both, almost the only 
representatives here of our so-called civilisation, who, 
having little else to do but watch each other, are the 
best of friends, has come out to meet the weekly 
‘packet, for this is their only amusement, unless it be 
shooting in flat-bottomed boats on the lagoon and its 
backwaters, not knowing in the least what the next — 
bird will be, whether pelican or goose, duck, swan, 
grebe, coot, ‘woodcock, snipe, flamingos, or anything 
else. 

Crossing the aforesaid bar between two tongues of 
land, we enter the lagoon, just mentioned, across which 
we sailed to the mouth of a pretty river called the 
Piribazar, over which hung trees on either side, and 
under their shade the boatmen, who had jumped 
overboard, towed us a few miles, while I amused myself 
reading Lady Audley’s Secret, to the small promontory 
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on which stands the Custom House and Octroi Service ; 
but the officials did not trouble us, for we had no 


_ merchandise, and, even if we had had any, they 


would by treaty only have been entitled to charge us 
5 per cent. ad valorem. We went through the Custom 
House, and at the farther door we found horses for 
ourselves to ride and a cart to take our luggage to 
Resht—the capital of the province about 3 miles 
inland. The road was in a horrible condition; on 
either side there rose green rice-fields and beautiful 


-forest trees. 


This town—Resht—has some 20,000 inhabitants, 
and has two main streets parallel with each other, 
with red-tiled roofs looking very like a Swiss village. 
Large trees grow in its streets, and the forest comes 


down to the very houses. 


There are two ways of travelling in Persia—both 
on horseback. One is called going by caravan, 7.e. 
using one’s own or hired animals both for riding and 
transport of one’s servants and oneself, stopping where 
one. will for one’s breakfast or lunch, and passing the 
night at the place which suits one best, either in one’s 
own tents or in a village house, or in summer-time 
in the open, under the trees, by a running stream, or 


else under the shadow of a mighty rock—or, in other 


words, doing things as comfortably as possible. The 
other way is chappar, or riding post—that is to say, 
hiring horses under Government permit, and galloping 
them from one station to another (as a rule about 
16 miles apart), and then changing them for others, 
and so on. Of course much luggage cannot be carried 
when travelling in this way. Generally speaking, three 
horses are hired—one for oneself, one for a servant, 
and the third for the postboy, each carrying in saddle- 
bags such food and clothing as may be absolutely 
necessary. Only very privileged persons could get 
an order for a fourth horse to carry extra luggage. 
Tenpence per farsakh (or parasang)—about 4 miles 
—for each horse is the charge, besides the ana’am or 
tip to the postboy. In this manner those accustomed 
to riding can easily do 100 to 120 miles in the twenty- 
four hours. The mails, of course, all go chappar, and 
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the mail-carriers are so accustomed to long journeys 
that one of our Legation men once rode from Herat 


to Bagdad—about 2100 miles—in seventeen days. 


“At the British Legation we had twelve of these men, — 
called Gholams, who carried our mails in turns. One s 


-of them, Shukrullah Beg, went to Shiraz, including a 
stop there, and back (1800 miles) in seventeen days. 
He happened to return to the capital on the very day on 
_ which, according to the roster, he should have started 
‘for. Erzeroom, nearly 1000 miles away. I suggested to 


him that he should exchange his turn with another 


man, but he hotly resented the idea, saying that he 


was now getting fit for a long ride—so that he did — 


3900 miles in thirty-six consecutive days. I never did 
anything like that ; but once with Mr. Harry Churchill, 
now our Consul-General at Havre, in spite of a bad 
fall almost at starting, in which I hurt my leg, so that 
the others had to lift me on to and off my horse, we 
rode 321 miles in less than three days, a great part 
over high mountains, and therefore at a foot’s pace, 
beating the Persian Government mail, which not only 
changed horses but also postmen at each ee and 
once I rode 200 miles to a dance. J 


But let me get on with my theme. Tt us imagine 


that we have selected the more rapid means of transit. 
Having passed our four first stages, all through forest, 
we arrived at the foot of the Kharzan Pass (2000 feet), 
over which we had to climb bya most wretched road, 
bad enough in fine weather, but ten-and-twenty times 
worse in winter, when sometimes whole caravans, not 
‘being able to find the road because of the snow, fall 
over precipices dangerous at all times, but over the 
edge of which one false step usually precipitated both 
‘man and beast into eternity. In some years the pass 
was entirely blocked by snow, thus cutting us off from 
the outside world for several days. But we are 
travelling at a more favourable time of the year, and 
had only to grumble at the slowness of our progress 
and the ill-luck which caused us to leave our cartridges 
in a box which was following us, instead of being able 
to use some of them on the many partridges, pees 
and vultures that we saw on our way. 
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Once over this pass we found ourselves on the central . 
_ plateau, and in a few hours reached Kasveen, which 


some two hundred years ago was for a short time 


-the capital, but now having only about two-thirds 


of its former inhabitants and consequently many 
ruinous streets and houses. It has nevertheless some 


traces of former grandeur. In 1883 (I think) there 


was built here a large chappar khaneh, or post-house, 


attached to which was a so-called hotel in which the 


Persian Government was so solicitous for the comfort 
of travellers that it not only provided bed with sheets, 
seldom changed, but also toothbrushes and nightcaps. 
From here there was a carriage road to Teheran 
across a barren plain—muiles upon miles, of what 
seemed to be arid land without tree or plant behind 
or before us, except in the vicinity of the occasional 
village, but only waiting the spring or autumn rains 
to blossom as a rose. 
In the mountains to our left we could just distinguish 
Alamoot, the ruined fortress of Hassan es Sabahh, the 
Sheikh el Jebel or old man of the mountains as we 
translate it (schoolfellow and playmate of Omar el 
Khayyam), the founder and chief of the sect of the 


-Hashasheen (from which we get our word Assassin), 


of whom we read in history. To this place, said to 
be then one of the most beautiful in the world, were 
brought young men previously drugged, who, when 
they came to their senses, found themselves in the 
midst of lovely gardens, flowers, fruits, waterfalls, and 
beautiful maidens; once saturated with the delights 


of the place and imbued with the proper religious 


fervour, they were once more drugged and turned out 
into the world again, where they were promised a 
return to this Paradise only on condition of obeying 
any order that might be given to them (I should 


have mentioned that Hashasheen is derived from 


Hasheesh or flax seed, which when smoked is more> 
pernicious than opium. Paradise is also derived from 
a Persian word Ferdds, meaning pleasure-ground). 
One of these Assassins was the man who attempted 
the life of our Edward 1., so nobly saved by his wife, 
Eleanor of Castille. Now, stc transit gloria mundt, of 
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all this wonderful place there remain a few ruins, a — 
waterfall, the name and nothing else. 

When the hour for departure from Kasveen arrived 
we found a victoria with four horses, instead of our 
riding ponies, into which our luggage had been already 
packed, Our servant—for no one travels without one— 
is on the box. We get in, and away we go. The sun 
had set, there was no moon, darkness was complete, 
and neither knowing nor much caring whither we were 
going, we left all to the driver, who, not seeing any 
more than we could, every now and then charged into 
a drove of donkeys, capsizing more than one of them 
with his load as well as our leaders; or occasionally 
our horses, frightened by a string of camels who 
silently appeared almost on the top of us, bolted, and 
we lost our way in the open and had to find our way 
back on to the road by help of a box of matches ; 
or once we got horses which reminded me of a story 
which I heard, of a person buying. a horse at his 
office in town. When in the afternoon he wanted to 
go home he had the horse harnessed into his trap, but 
the beast refused to move. Next morning an advertise- 
ment appeared, offering the horse for sale, with the 
words added, “‘ Sole reason for selling, owner wants 
to get out of town.” The roads being bad, and even 
worse the springs of our vehicle, it did not surprise us 
when we had once in a way to stop because the harness 
had given way or the pole smashed, but a bit of string 
or rope soon put matters fairly right, and so we started 
again; remembering that we were not in Europe, that 
all things come to an end, and, putting our trust in 
Providence, paid no heed to these and other trifles. 

Immediately on arrival at a chappar khaneh or 
post house, while horses were being changed, we were 
- presented with a cup, or rather glass, of tea, which is 
always to be had at these places, and some native 
biscuit known as nant khushk or dried bread. The 
people of the country, contrary to general belief, are 
great tea drinkers—coffee, excepting among the better 
classes, being rarely to be had. Tea is drunk at all 
times of the day out of glasses which resemble our 
wineglasses, but without stems; it is taken without 
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milk, but with much sugar, and, when obtainable, with 
a few drops of lemon juice or that of unripe grapes. 
Our servant spread a carpet for us in the passage 


~ before the door of one of the rooms, and we entertained 


ourselves studying the manners and customs of the 
country until such time as we had to be off again. 

About twelve hours after leaving Kasveen, we reached 
the bridge over the river Keraj, by the side of which 
there is one of the Shah’s country places, and where 
there are some curious fresco paintings. Turning to 
the left, we see Teheran for the first time, and behind 
it the wonderful snowclad Mount Demavend, now an 
extinct volcano some 20,000 feet high. Very soon 
after we saw a cloud of dust which we thought was 
raised by some friends who had promised to come out 
and meet us, but it turned out that the riders were 
three—a postboy, a clerk of the Indo-European Tele- 
graph Company (whose line runs through Persia, 
Russia, and Germany, and so to England), and the 
third was a traveller for Singer’s sewing machines. 
We had a few moments’ chat, and then separated. 

I may be allowed to interpolate here the ingenious 
explanation of telegraphing made to a native by one 
of the staff. He described it as like treading on a 
dog’s tail at Teheran and his barking in London. 

Soon after, under the shadow of a wall, we came 
across our friends, and were soon doing full justice to 
their hospitality at an early breakfast by the roadside. 


In Persia it is the custom to ride out to meet arriving 


friends and to accompany departing ones, the ceremony 
being respectively called Istvkbal or Moshayeteh. 
Teheran lies at the foot of the Elburz ranges—partly 
on the plain and partly on the rise of the foothills—and 
has about 100,000 inhabitants, is the newest of all 
Persian towns, but the most important, for it is the 
capital. It is about ro miles in circumference and 
is surrounded by a moat and ramparts with twelve 
gates. In it there is the Royal Palace, and it is the 
residence of seven Embassies or Legations. The 
Turkish representative alone is a full ambassador, for 
the Sultan is the only other Mohammedan sovereign 
of any importance. The Legations are those of Great 
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Britain, Russia, France, Italy, Austria, Germany, and 


the United States. Next to the Palace that of our 


Legation is the most imposing edifice in the town, 
for, apart from its size or architecture, it is placed 
in a large garden or small park, with in it one 


building containing the Minister’s residence and the 
state-rooms, and others wherein are housed the staff. - 


_ Our Minister alone, through ancient customs, ‘has the 
‘royal privilege of owning peacocks. 


The inhabitants of the country may be divided inte” 


four classes— 
1. Descendants of ancient Persians, including 
Parsis, representatives of the Medes. 

(There are only some 10,000 of these 
Zoroastrians in the whole land—a few score 
at Teheran; they are mostly gardeners. Two 
of them at our Legation were called Artaxerxes 


and Darius, or in their own tongue Ardasheer - 


and Darab. ) 

It was my privilege under the instructions 
of my then chief, Sir Ronald Thomson, to 
carry through a great part of the friendly 
negotiations, which ended in considerable 
concessions and liberty being granted by 
the Shah’s Government to these interesting 
people. 

2. Turks and Turkomans, descendants of the 
Parthians.! 

3. Arabs who came over at the time of the Moham- 
medan conquest. 


1 When I read my paper before the Persian Society, Pro- 
fessor Hagopian questioned my accuracy as to the Turkomans 
being the modern representatives of the Parthians, claiming 
that his people (the Armenians) were their descendants. 

On referring to the Historian's History of the World, \ find— 

“ Armenians,”’ vol. iv. p. 588.—In the second half of the 
second thousand years B.c. there was an immigration into 
Asia of Phrygio- pe tribes, the ancestors of the Armenians. 

‘“* Parthians,”’ vol. p: 138. —Tacitus says that Tiberius 
suffered Armenia to’ he seized by the Parthians, 7.e. between 
a> and 37 A.D. 

““Turkomans,”’ vol. Xvill. p. 615. = Treen ia. The comntry 
is inhabited by Turkomans, a branch of the Turkish race, 
who have been identified with the old Parthians.” 
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4 Others, such as Indians, Armenians, Jews, 
Afghans, etc. | | 
All these different nations are as far apart 
in. their characteristics as can be. The 
volatile Persian preper has no more to do 
with the hard-headed and bigoted Turk 
than an inhabitant of County Cork has to do 
with one from Aberdeen; the native of the 
Caspian provinces has no more connection 
with the raiding, foraging Turkoman than the 
peaceable Lancashireman with the Highlanders 
from beyond Fort George. The conquering 
Arab, who overran the country and forced 
his religion and his alphabet on it, but in the 
end had to return to whence he came, may 
not inaptly be compared to the Roman who, 
having poured into Great Britain, had to 
return whence he came. 

The religion is that of Islam, but of the Shiah branch. 

The language is Persian or Turkish (Turki) according 
to the district, but the official one is, of course, the first. 

As a race the Persians are well looking and very 
intelligent — pleasant, indefatigable, and capable of 
- supporting privations of all kinds. 

The Shah belongs to the Kajar tribe. I often came 
across Nasreddin Shah, seeing him often on official 
matters, and we forgathered more than once when out 
shooting. I found him very affable, but very shy, 
and consequently brusque in his manner. I also 
knew his son, the then Vals Ahd, or heir-apparent, 
who was Governor of Azerbaijan, the north-western 
province bordering on Russia. 

I hardly know how to describe a Persian town. 

It is so different to any of ours; the houses are mostly 
built of adobe or sun-dried bricks, so that they are all 
of a dust colour and hardly perceptible from a distance ; 
their walls are thick and wonderfully resist the storms 
and torrential rains that fall from time to time. At 
about 12 miles to the south-east of Tehran there 
still exist the adobe walls of the city of Rhages, now 
called Erij or Rey, which were erected long before our 
era, previous to Alexander the Great’s march to India 
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(for this monarch destroyed the town in his war with | 
Darius), and it is mentioned in the second chapter of 


the Book of Tobit. Zoroaster’s mother was also born. 
there. The general effect of a Persian town is rather 


sad, for the streets are narrow and no house has a ~ 


window or opening other than the door on the street— _ 
although the door is as a rule adorned with many- 
coloured tiles. The house itself is almost universally 
on one floor, and has two or more courtyards or patios 
as they are called in Spain—according to the wealth 
of the owner—generally there are three—the outer 
one occupied by the servants, the next has the re- . 
ception-rooms, while the inner one is the anderoon - 
or hareem, the women’s quarters. All the streets in 
the newer part of Teheran are wide and have trees © 
planted on either side. 

The climate of Teheran is very healthy. True it is 
that at times both heat and cold are considerable. 
I have known 120° in the shade, and we had some 
skating almost every winter, but the air is dry; and as 
the city is 4000 feet above the sea, it is very tonic, 
and, with the exception of a few showers in June and 
September, there is practically no bad weather in 
spring, summer, or autumn. 

We always passed the winter in town, but in May 
- we moved up to Shimran, about 1500 feet higher, 
although only 6 miles away, where the Legations, 
the Shah, and the Persian nobility had permanent 
summer residences (in my time the keeper of the gate 
which led out this way had a collection of over sixty 
beautiful Persian cats), and whenever we could get 
leave some of us made excursions into the mountains, 
especially to the river Lar (8000 feet) at the foot of” 
Mount Demavend. There we pitched our tents at 
the Chehel Cheshmek, (Forty Springs), and fished for 
trout, which were so abundant that we counted it a 
bad day on which we did not each bring back thirty 
or forty fish of + to $ lb. each. Weand our servants 
ate all we could, and then, packing the rest in snow, 
sent it down during the night to those we had left 
behind us. On one remarkable day my friend, de 
Balloy (the French Minister), and Captain: Napier tied 
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at 135 fish each—a catch so unusual that an account 
of it was sent to the Feld, but this kind of a thing is 
nomore. Thenatives have taken to netting the stream. 

Another place where we occasionally got a few fish 
was Shehristanek, but the recollections of that place 
are rather connected with an amusing incident. Mr. 
Larcom and I had been wandering over the hills, and 
as we returned to the village we saw in the distance 
_ aman toiling along carrying what seemed to be a large 
white flag over his shoulder. I could not help saying, 
“Why, here is our old friend Excelsior and his ‘ banner 
with a strange device.’”’” And truly it was a strange 
device we saw when we came nearer. The man was a 
dervish carrying a long stick on which was affixed a 
large white handkerchief, and on the handkerchief there 
was printed a picture of a girl riding a bicycle, with 
below it in English— 


“Don’t talk to me of pretty girls,”’ 
the opening words of a song at one time in vogue in 


London. 


Sport in Persia is good. On the Caspian side of 
the Elburz snipe, woodcock, pheasants,.and duck are 
so abundant that they have no value. I used to 
pay a man at Resht ten shillings a month to supply 
me with game, he finding his own powder and shot. 
A 14-lb. salmon cost half a crown. Larger game 
is also to be had—wolves, leopards, mountain goats, 
and sheep, wild boar and gazelles, foxes and hares, 
and once in a way a tiger, and in the south there 
are lions, but these two are rare. 

So far as I know, there are only two kinds of birds 
in Persia which do not exist in Europe. One is a 
small partridge known: as Tehoo, known to zoologists 
as Perdrix bonhamensis, because the first specimen 
was brought over by Mr. Bonham, then Consul-General 
at Tabriz. The other is a large red-legged partridge 
as large as a small goose, but it is rarely to be found 
as it does not live below the snowline. They cost as 
much as £2 apiece. 

Living in my time was very cheap. An ordidage 
labourer got 74d. a day, a master Is. 8d. Men 
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servants got tod. a day, finding their own food 
-and clothing, but at the festival of the Korban 
they were given a sheep for every three of them, a 
suit of clothes, and a month’s pay each—but I am 
told that things are much dearer now. 

One fine Tuesday morning in June 1884 our Minister, 
Sir Ronald Thomson, came over to my quarters and. 
told me that he wanted me to go to the Afghan 
frontier for about three months, and asked me how 
soon I could start. I made my calculations as to 
finding servants, horses, mules, tents, etc., and said 
that I would leave on Friday—and did so. For 
three months I did not see a soul to whom I could 
speak in any language but Persian, for the nearest 
Russian was at least 300 miles away, and the nearest 
other European at Teheran, 1000 miles away. At 
the end of October, z.e. four months later, I received 
the welcome news that the British and Russian ~ 
Governments had decided to send a mixed com- 
mission to arrange about the frontiers between the 
newly acquired Russian territory, Persia, and 
Afghanistan, and so hoped to get back before the 
very severe winter of those parts set in, for.-we had no 
clothes excepting thin summer ones; but it was not 
to be, and I was kept until November of the following 
year (1885)—eighteen instead of three months. So 
we had to gét native material made up as best we 
could, and buy sheepskin coats, and lay in provisions 
for a long stay, and I can assure you that at times, 
though we piled on all we could get, did not feel as 
if we had much more on than a piece of cigarette 
paper, for there was no high lands to speak of to 
break the bitter winds that blew over hundreds of 
miles of snow and ice direct from the North Pole. 
Our life was hard, in huts with no windows, or in - 
tents where water that was boiling when it left the 
fire reached me frozen hard. On one occasion the 
Frontier Commission lost nine men frozen in’ one 
morning. Luckily I lost none. 

The natives of this part of Khorassén never drank 
milk, but kept it for making into cooking-butter or 
cheese, to be eaten in the winter months when other 
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' food was scarce. Their ideas were so primitive that 


they could not understand what I could want with a 
pint and a half of milk a day, so much so that at a 


. meeting of the native chiefs they came to the con- 


clusion that I had some means of turning it into 


silver—else where on earth did I get all my money from. 


One other experience may amuse you. I had to 
interview some Turkoman chiefs one day at some 
distance from my encampment, so started about four 
o’clock in the morning. On reaching their tents about 
seven J found them all seated in a circle waiting 
for me. In due course, after a certain amount of 
customary ceremony, I was offered a large bowl of 
green tea in which in lieu of sugar and milk were 
melted mutton fat and salt. I looked at it as 
Nebuchadnezzar might have done when he was said 
to have 


““Murmured as he chewed the unwonted food, 
“It may be wholesome—but, it is not good.’”’ 


So I pretended that in my country we took the tea 
without these adjuncts, and passed the bowl on as a 
great honour to my right-hand neighbour, but I had 
to swallow another bowlful of strong green tea, which 
I liked but little less than the other. 

Once, only too well do I remember it, we had to 
cross a corner of the desert where no human being 
was to be found, and hardly an animal of any kind. 
We saw none but lizards and those delightful little 
creatures called jerboas, which look like miniature 
kangaroos, or else in the far distance we perceived a 
herd of gazelles or wild asses, and yet apparently 
we were close to lovely lakes and palm groves, with 
houses and palaces among them, but they were only 
mirages—nothing but burning sand and rocks were 
the reality. A terrific sun beat on us, and for several 
days we had to put up with water that was barely 
drinkable through being impregnated with petroleum 
or sulphur. Another time, and not very far off, the 
sun was so unsupportable, and the heat so great, 
with no shelter anywhere, that we were glad to sit 
for a while in the sand under our horses, who were 
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only too delighted to be allowed to stand still. On — 
another occasion, eight of us had to subsist for twenty- . 
seven hours on a water-melon and a bottle of Worcester- 

shire sauce. This last remained intact. I do not 
know whether you would prefer this to the experi- 


~ ence of Mr. Churchill’s brother, who with two ser- 


vants lost his way in a thunderstorm, on the side of © 
a precipice, and had to remain there all night, wet 
through, with no provisions of any kind (not even 
tobacco) but a small quantity of strawberry jam - 
and the remains of a flask of whisky. 

After a few months of these kind of experiences I 
received orders to come back, but to follow the Russian 
frontier all the way to the Caspian, and here began 
a new series of adventures, due partly to previous 
hardships, the bad water, bad roads, and the long 
distances we had to travel. One incident gave rise 
to some discussion between our- Government and — 
that of Russia, which, however, was arranged to the 
satisfaction of our Foreign Office. One night one ~ 
of my mules broke loose, and made its way into the 
camp of some Russian troops that were marching ~ 
southwards. I wrote a civil note in French to the 
commanding officer, but whether it was that he did 
not understand that language, or through an excess of 
zeal, he chose to consider my messenger as a spy, 
and had him flogged. However, we proceeded on 


our journey, although we almost all had got fever or 


dysentery, or both, only this time I had succeeded 
in getting a doctor (Dr. Weir) attached to the party, — 
but he was one of the first to fall ill. On the third 
night after starting I found nineteen tarantulas in ~ 
my tent, as well as other animals. On that night a 


caravan of camels arrived at our camp, one being laden 


with lettuces. We bought the whole load, and marched 
up and down the camp all munching lettuces, for 
we had had no green food for several months. One 
night I heard a great noise going on in the camp. — 
One of my best horses was dying, with all symptoms 
of having been poisoned, and during the following | 
day we lost five in the same way, the last being my _ 
own riding horse, who fell dead just as the day’s 
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-march was over. We struggled on next day to a 


village, where we. stopped until we could. get other 


animals to replace those lost, but this ran away with 


our reserve of money, so had to send to Meshed, four 
or five days off, for more. -But my messenger was 
long in returning : two days after he was due back he 
arrived on foot, wounded, barefooted, and his clothes 
all torn. He had been attacked and robbed. This, 
of course, produced several days’ more delay, for I 
had to send for more supplies, and had to put into 
further practice that patience which helped us through 
so many difficulties. At last we got off again, but 
I must not forget to mention that Dr. Weir and I 
managed to get into the wonderful natural fortress 
of Kelat i Nadiri. Others may have been there since, 
but we two were certainly the first to know what the 


interior really was like. 


In course of time we found ourselves nearing the 
coast, but the rainy season had set in, and never, 
never shall I forget the last two or three days before 
we got to Astrabad. Dr. Weir was delirious, and had 
to be held on his mare by men walking on either side ; 
several of my attendants were being carried along 
in improvised litters or kejavehs (panniers), and I 
was so weak that only my sense of responsibility kept 
me going. 

On the last night we took refuge in the village of 
Jehan Nema. On a previous visit to this village I 
was astonished to see men standing at the doors of 
their houses spinning, while women were carrying 


-heavy stones for a cottage that was being built. 


At first this proceeding appeared strange, but then I 
perceived that each man had a gin close to his hand. 
While the women were working, the men had to be 
ready to fight and defend them in the not improbable 
case of a Turkoman raid. This time the rain was 


falling as if for a second deluge, and came through 


the roofs of the cottages almost as if there were none. 
When morning came we made up our minds to go on, 
come what might; but the small stream which ran. 


along the bed of the valley which was our road had_ 


become a mighty stream, and the storm had brought 
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down big trees and rocks, and placed them across 
our way. The road was pronounced impassable, but 
I was determined, and by bribing heavily a number 
of men turned out, and with axes, levers, and other 
implements hewed and made a way for us, although 
we had to‘force our way through and across the 
windings of the torrent no less than thirty-seven times. 
Up to this day I do not know how we managed to 
get through, but that night we slept under the hospit- 
able roof of our Consular Agent. Here I had the mis- 
fortune of losing one of my companions, who died 
from fatigue and exposure. 

And so ended my last journey in Persia, for on 
reaching Teheran I was at once ordered home. I got 
to England with difficulty, and so ill was I that for 
several months I was not expected to live from one 
day to another. 

I have nearly come to an end, so hope you will allow 
me to wind up with a more cheerful subject, for our 
life was not all hardship. We had many, many happy 
experiences, of which would I had the time to tell you 
to-day. I only know that had I the chance I would 
go back to Persia to-morrow, and hope that, as of course 
you understand my hope is— 


Kyl al es Us 9 ey) wyk ee aS) K 


or roughly translated— 


Thou, O Almighty, who allowed me to commence, 
Permit me, Lord, to finish before I’m taken hence. 


The Shah’s palace at Teheran is a building with 
several courtyards, like all other houses, as-I have 
described already, but of course on a larger scale. 
The first courtyard is very large, planted with trees, 
and contains public offices, but the whole of the north 
side is one large room, raised some five feet above the 
ground, with the front of wood and coloured glass, 
made so that it can be removed in its entirety, and in 
it is the marble throne on which the Shah sat in- 
public audience on the 21st of March, the Persian New 
Year’s Day. In order, grouped near the throne, were 
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the Royal Princes and high functionaries ; down on the 


- level were generals and minor officials, with troops 


lining the vales and walks, and as many of the public 


-as could get in. On the Shah taking his seat he was 


handed a ghalian, or water pipe; then the High Priest 


recited a prayer and the Poet Laureate a poemcomposed 


for the occasion. The High Almoner gave coins to the 
privileged ones; and then the bands struck up, the 
military saluted, others made obeisance, and His 
Majesty retired, while a salvo was fired by the artillery 
stationed outside. The Shah then went into an 
inner court to receive the diplomatic corps. This 
yard is not so large as the one we have just left, but 
nevertheless is of good size, and has in the middle a 
miniature lake, with on it a boat or two. On one- 
occasion a short-sighted diplomat in full uniform 
walked straight into the water. I am afraid we all 
laughed. | 

Forming one side of this inner square is a two-storied 
building containing the reception rooms, of which the 
principal was known as the Museum—and truly one 
it was. It is an immense apartment, in which the 
Shah had set forth all the wonderful collection of 
valuable presents given to him and his predecessors 
by foreign monarchs and others, besides other things. 


- In the next room was what was said to be the famous 
_ Peacock throne brought by Nadir Shah from Delhi. 


At the entrance to this room we were supposed to 
follow the Oriental custom of leaving our shoes, but we 
compromised by going down to the palace in goloshes, 
and taking them off at the door. I have omitted to 
mention that in this room were twenty-four gold 
chairs. Of course I cannot vouch for their being gold 
all through, but they looked as if they might be so, 
and undoubtedly were very heavy. Here stood His 
Majesty ready to receive us, standing because the 
representatives of foreign sovereigns have a treaty 
right to chairsif the monarch isseated. These Ministers 
stand in a semicircle, each with his staff behind him, 
of course alJl in full uniform, and the doyen makes a . 


suitable speech, to which due response is made. 


Nasreddin Shah used on these occasions to wear a 
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plain black suit, but with epaulettes, on each of which 
he had three enormous diamonds, each about the size 
of half a pigeon’s egg. The buttons of his coat were 
also diamonds; his sword and sword-belt were also 
encrusted with these stones, and of course he had the 
famous diamond aigrette on his black cap. To the 
left of the Shah was a terrestrial globe made of gold, 
with each country set out in precious stones of a 
different kind, the equator being in diamonds. On 
his right was a large crystal bowl as big, or bigger, 
- than an ordinary washhand basin, into which were 
thrown higgledy-piggledy all kinds of precious stones, 
_ rubies, emeralds, diamonds, turquoises, amethysts, and 
others, forming a pot-pourri of incalculable price. : 
And now, Mr. Chairman, I beg to thank you for 
presiding this evening, and you, ladies and gentlemen, © 
for so kindly and patiently listening to my discourse. 
Our great festival is now approaching, so, as we may 
not meet again before then, allow.me to wish you all 


Sila Ixe—a very happy Christmas and New Year. 





AVICENNA 


From -D.3: MAKRGOLIOUTH, Dir, 


THE point of view whence I shall treat Avicenna is 
his place in the literature of Islam. And I may begin 
by quoting some of the best authorities. Ghazali, 
who flourished at the end of the century which saw 
the second half of Avicenna’s life, couples him with 


. the philosopher Al-Farabi ; his words are as follows : 


“ Aristotle refuted Plato and the earlier theologians 
unsparingly, and rejected their theories; only he 
retained some of their evil heresies and infidelities, of 
which he was unable to free himself. We are bound 
_ therefore to declare him heretical, as well as his Islamic 
followers, such as Avicenna, Al-Farabi, etc. Only it 
must be added that no Islamic philosopher has ever 
presented the philosophy of Aristotle so admirably as 
these two have done. The presentations of it by others 
are so confused and obscure that the reader is be- 
wildered, and can neither accept nor reject it, since he 
cannot understand it. The only sound accounts which 
we possess of the Aristotelian system are.due to the 
labours of these two writers.” 

Some fifty years later, in the middle of the sixth 
Islamic century, or our twelfth, we find the same view 
maintained, only this time even Al-Farabi is not 
mentioned. Sharistani, who composed the classical 
handbook on sects and religious opinions, after analysing 
to the best of his ability the systems of the Greek 
philosophers, then comes to those of Islam ; he men- 
tions a few names, and then declares that the only 


figure of importance among them is Avicenna. ‘‘ All 
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being agreed,” he says, “that Avicenna’s system is the 


most acute, and his insight into realities the most 


profound, I have neglected all the others, and confined 
myself to giving an abstract of his doctrines out of 
his books.” The date of this book is 1127; the death 
date of Avicenna was 1037; we see, then, that for one 
hundred years at least his philosophy was dominant in 
the world of Islam, chiefly, however, as an intelligible 

_ presentation of the system of Aristotle, with a certain 
admixture of that of Plato. And since the Islamic 
study called metaphysical theology, or kalam, embodies 
a summary of the matters treated in a considerable 
part of the Aristotelian corpus, it is clear that the 
service rendered by him to the students of that subject 
was acknowledged to be great. 

Now the philosophy of Aristotle is intensely Hellenic, 
and might even be described as the philosophy of 
the Greek language; and it does not appear that 
Avicenna was acquainted with Greek or even Syriac, 
which was the intermediate language of most of the 
Arabic translations. One might wonder how it was 
possible for an intelligible presentation of Aristotelian- 
ism to be made without any knowledge of the environ- 
ment which so powerfully affected it. The reply is 
that in the case of the works which dealt with purely 
Hellenic institutions the Arabic presentations were 


utter failures. Of the Politics, the Rhetoric, and the: 


Poetics the Islamic philosophers —and indeed their 
_ Syrian instructors— knew nothing; Al-Farabi en- 
deavoured to reproduce the Ideal State as conceived 
by Plato and Aristotle, but he soon reveals the fact 
that he has.no idea what is meant by such terms as 
oligarchy, democracy, or timocracy. Avicenna made 
out a list of Greek forms of poetry, but it is ludicrous. 
Where, however, the matter was more cosmopolitan in 
character, the pains of the translators and commentators 
were more fruitful. Vast trouble was taken to obtain 


accurate translations of the Logic, the Physics, and the 


Metaphysics, and in-some cases a high degree of 
faithfulness was attained. ; 

For the biography of Avicenna we are in possession 
of fairly good materials. We have the account of his 
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career given by himself to a devoted admirer, who 


has supplemented it so as to bring it down to the 


_philosopher’s death. The whole narrative does not 
occupy many pages, but it is very full of details and is 


naively veracious. It is the biography of a man of 


letters, who also was a physician and at times was 


employed as a statesman. We possess several con- 
temporary autobiographies, recording various degrees 
of success, composed by persons whose calling was 
similar to that of Avicenna; they have as a rule no 
fixed abode, but are attracted by the fame of some 
governor or minister who is said to be a patron of 
learning ; they meet with ups and downs, for at times 
such fame is insufficiently grounded, and at others the 
Mecenas has no room for them in his court. More- 
over, these princes and ministers have no sure tenure 
of their posts; external wars and internal intrigues 
are rife; and with the collapse of the protector things 
are likely to go hard with the protégés. 

These vicissitudes figure in the biography of Avicenna, 
whose career was decidedly successful. He was the 
son of an official in the service of the Samanids, who 
at that time had a semi-independent principality in 
Transoxania ; he passed his early years in a village 
belonging to Bokhara, and received what was then 
regarded as a good education. Of his own talents 
he speaks somewhat in the style of King Solomon in 
the Wisdom attributed to him; he very speedily 
surpassed his teachers. Like the Israelitish sage, he 
sought help for his studies in prayer; when he en- 
countered difficulties he went to the mosque to implore 
help for their solution. He slept little, and when he 
did, dreamed about his studies; of many a problem 
the answer came to him in the visions of the night. 
He fortified himself against the fatigue produced by 
this incessant study by recourse to the wine-bowl— 
conduct, it must be confessed, not strictly in accord 
with the principles of Islam. In medicine, he says, 
he was self-taught ; the subject was easy, and whilst 
studying the accessible treatises he also visited patients 
and made observations, thereby acquiring valuable 
knowledge which no one else shared. Before his | 
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eighteenth year he was consulted by the profession, — 
and was called in to treat the Sultan, whom he restored — 
to health. 

Few historians even among the Westerns pay any 
attention to the movements of human thought, unless. 
they materialise sufficiently to affect politics directly ; 
but yet throughout the world political changes are 
the result of such movements. Men have to be 
- persuaded either of the justice of-a cause or at any 
rate of the likelihood of its succeeding before they — 
will embark in it; but we ordinarily hear little of 
its initial successes, the mode whereby the individual 
adherent increases into a group. Not many years 
before the birth of Avicenna the fair province of 
Egypt had been wrested from the eastern Caliph by — 
a prince who claimed descent from the Prophet’s 
daughter, and whose system was a highly mystical 
development of Moslem theology. Its devotees had 
agents in all parts of the Moslem world, and in the 
next century we find them in Persia, establishing 
the sect generally known as the Assassins, not yet 
extinct even in Persia, though their head has for- 
some time held his court in India. Avicenna states 
that their mission had reached the remote village 
where his father lived, and reckoned both him and 
his brother among their proselytes. The theological 
discussions carried on in the household were, he 
states, what first interested him in such subjects as 
the soul, and inspired him with the desire to learn 
philosophy—i. e. results of foreign speculation. His 
father procured for him lessons from a grocer, who 
was acquainted with the Indian system of numeration, 
called by us the use of Arabic numerals, whereon 
modern arithmetic is based. Presently the place 
was visited by a professional teacher of the Greek 
science, and this person became Avicenna’s tutor. 

He was greatly helped in his subsequent career by 
his medical skill; after many wanderings he was 
called in to treat the Buyid Prince, Shams al-Daulah, 
at Hamadhan, and ultimately became his Prime 
Minister. We learn that the choice was not approved 
by the soldiery ; they compelled the Prince to cashier 
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him; his goods were plundered, and he was himself 
imprisoned for a time. Presently his services as 
physician were again required; he was released and 
restored to favour and even to office. The objections 
of the soldiery were probably theological : philosophers 
and physicians were supposed to be atheists. The 
astrologer and the physician are said to deny the 
resurrection of the body—clearly a dogma of Islam. 
This charge in the case of Avicenna was certainly no 
~ calumny; and the employment of such a person as 
Minister of State is regarded by Islamic historians as 
highly improper. The chief among the orthodox 
theologians of Islam, Ghazali, as we have seen, 
condemned Avicenna as a heretic. It may be doubted 
whether the foreign philosophy was ever popular 
with the ordinary Moslem. The legend which deals 
with the introduction of the subject into Islamic 
countries makes this proceeding a Machiavellian 
attempt on the part of Christians to ruin the Islamic 
faith. Never had science been introduced into a 
religious system but it had ruined that system, 
hence when the Moslem sent for philosophical works 
the Christian possessors were quite ready to grant 
the request; it was a ruinous gift of which they 
foresaw the consequences. This story is, of course, a 
fiction, which however embodies a popular view of 
the matter. However the Moslems first came in 
contact with Greek learning, there is no question 
that it impressed them as much as it impressed the 
Romans in their time, and even now impresses us. 
Quite early in the third century of Islam a famous 
writer makes science as much the special gift of the 
Greeks as is art of the Chinese and administration of 
the Persians. 

There are two points in the biography of Avicenna 
which are of interest as illustrative of the times 
wherein he lived. He tells us that the actual infor- 
mation which he acquired was all complete when he 
was eighteen; it. ripened afterwards, but did not 
actually increase. Perhaps some exception should . 
_ have been made in the case of his medical knowledge ; 
for it seems clear that he took notes of cases and so 
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' profited by experience ; and exception must’ certainly 


be made in the matter of philology, for he confesses 
to have made himself proficient therein quite late in © 
his career. In the main, however, his literary pro- 
ductions were reproductions of what he had com- 
mitted to memory or thought out in these early © 
years. In this way the mass of matter which figures 
in the bibliography of this author, as of others, is 
unduly swollen ; the same treatises reappear repeatedly, 
only with different titles and certain differences of 
arrangement or of scale. Before the invention of 
printing, a book need not have existed in more than 
a single copy; and it would appear that in some 
cases a work by Avicenna was not only dedicated 
to some individual, but never went outside that 
individual’s possession. 

A second feature of interest is found in one of the 
biographies. Avicenna acquired his choicest learning 
at the library of the Samanid Prince, Nuh Ibn Mansur, 
whom he credits with possessing an extraordinary 
collection of books; of many among them even the 
titles were scarcely known. This library was presently 
burned, and some, we are told, charged Avicenna 
himself with setting fire to it, in order to have the 
monopoly of its contents, which were depcsited in 
his mind alone. We need not pass any opinion on 
the morality of this proceeding, but may merely 
observe that the wilful destruction of books was not 
uncommon in these countries. A famous but un- 
successful contemporary of the philosopher burned 
his own collection before his death, and we possess 
the letter wherein he defends the act. The defence 
does not seem very convincing; it is mainly that he 
had been disappointed in his hopes of acquiring 
wealth through these books, and regarded the world 
as unworthy of them. Rather more importance 
attaches to the examples which he cites as justifying 
his conduct. A distinguished philologer, Abu Amr 
Ibn.al-Ala, buried his books in the bowels of the earth, 
and no trace of them was ever found. David the 
Tayite, one of the best of mankind in asceticism, 
piety, and learning, cast his books into the sea, saying 
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=e them, “‘ You have been good guides, but it is 


futile for. one who has reached his destination to keep 
the guide.’” Yusuf Ibn Asbat threw his books into 


-a mountain cave and closed up the entrance, saying, 


“Learning guided us at first, but it may lead us 
astray another time.” Abu Sulaiman al-Darani 
threw his into a furnace, and stirred the fire, saying, 


a | burn you only for fear lest I be burned through 


you.” Sufyan al-Thauri tore up a thousand volumes 
and tossed the fragments to the winds, saying, “ Would 
that my hand had been amputated at the wrist, nay, 
at the elbow, before I had written a line.” The great 
grammarian, Abu Sa’id Sirafi, said to his son, “I leave 
you these books in order that you may thereby 
acquire future bliss; but if you find them betraying 
my trust, then make them food for the flames.” 

The real reason in his case as in others is probably that 
with which Avicenna is credited in the story that has 
been told ; for the Arabic authors constantly copy or 
abstract earlier writers, and by destroying the earlier 
works they get the chance of becoming first-hand 
authorities themselves. There is, it would seem, not 
the slightest reason for crediting the accusation in the 
case of Avicenna, who clearly made use of this collec- 


tion long before he had become an author, or even, 


so far as he tells us, had any particular intention of 


‘becoming one. For the works which he afterwards 


composed in great numbers were written at the request 
of either pupils or patrons. And in the cases where 
people burn their own books they do so on the approach 
of death, not so long as they still have the chance 


of requiring the books for consultation or fresh perusal. 


A curious case of which we read in the dictionary 
of physicians is where a jealous wife burns her husband’s 
books because he paid more attention to them than 
to her.. 

The statement which has been quoted to the effect 
that the philosopher’s education was completed when 
he reached his eighteenth year accounts for some of: 


.the characteristics of his speculative works. They 


are, as his biographer informs us, improvisations ; 
when a treatise was required of him, he composed it: 
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out of his head; he began by making out a list of the © 
topics to be discussed, and then treated them one_by 
one, without consultation of authorities. _He thus 
reproduced repeatedly the materials with which he had 
originally stored his mind, adding doubtless at timcs 
such new matter as had come in his way. Thus in 
the most copious of his encyclopedias there are 
casual observations made which, however, are not 
systematically worked out ; there is, ¢.g., a suggestion 
that the age of the earth might be determined by 
calculating from historical data the time taken by 
erosion. And it is probable that each edition, so to 
speak, of his philosophy showed here and there some 
advance on the former compendia, not all of which 
survive. One thing which appears is that he had 
mastered certain parts of the Aristotelian system ex- 
ceedingly well; the Physics especially, but also the 
Logic. One of his encyclopedias, probably the most 
extensive, is being rendered into German, and in any 
case it would be of little interest to analyse these’ 
works. But in addition to these we possess a fair 
number of pamphlets, or opuscula, by him, 7.e. mono- 
graphs on particular questions, often, ostensibly at 
least, answers addressed to him by inquirers in different. 
parts of the Moslem world. Some of the views embodied 
in these are of unusual interest, though perhaps all 
bear the mark of improvisation ; the replies exhibit 
rather too great readiness, and would perhaps have 
profited by longer time being devoted to their revision. 
_ A question which occupied the Moslem theologians’ 
no less than the Christian was that of kadar, pre- 
destination. As a metaphysician Avicenna could not: 
fail to have an opinion on this subject, whereon the 
orthodox had made some decided pronouncements ; 
yet the assertion that the Divine Being had ordained 
that men should do acts for which He had assigned 
hell-fire as a punishment was of some difficulty even 
when backed by the authority of the Prophet, whereas 
it was found that the theory of the freedom of the: 
will soon led to the same compulsion being laid on the 
Divine Being Himself which the other theory laid upon: 
man. In order to treat this question, Avicenna calls in 
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the aid of the fictitious Hayy Ibn Yakzan, who appears 
as a sort of deus ex machina to resolve the doubts of 
- a friend whose faith in predestination has been under- 

mined by the difficulty that has been noticed. The 
answer which this personage gives is to the effect that 
in ascribing purpose to the Divine Being it is possible 
to be misled by human analogies. In pursuing the 
subject, the fear of saying what might be thought 
impious leads him to obscure his.meaning by un- 
necessary verbiage, and the reader has rather to guess 
at the sense than to ascertain it. He suggests as an 
illustration of the creation of the world the: case of a 
house being built in a desert, with plantations artifici- 
ally irrigated; this might be done either with no idea 
on the doer’s part that such a colony would become a 
haunt of bandits and so do more harm than good, 
or with the definite knowledge that it would serve 
this purpose, and consequently the intention that it 
should. God, according to the believer in the freedom 
of the will, is to be compared with the first : according 
to the believer in predestination, to the second ; nay, 
He will even have gone so far as to arm the bandits 
and disarm the guardians of the peace. For the 
motives which favour transgression are more powerful 
than those which lead to good conduct. 

The purpose of this illustration appears not to be 
to disprove predestination, but to show the inapplic- 
ability to the Divine Being of human analogies. The 
proof of predestination is given in the language of 
determinism ;. acts are the consequences of causes, the 
result of definite antecedents : if then an act is excused 
because it was predestined, it is excusable to about 
the same degree if it is the result of causes. The choice 
between predestination and determinism is narrow. 

The remaining argument is drawn from the pheno- 
mena of nature, which exhibit the working of a 
different mind from that of man. The creation, ¢.g., of 
beasts of prey would not be easily reconciled with 
human ideas of mercy; such creatures apparently 
have no purpose but mischief, yet they are created. 

Further, the theory of rewards and punishments as 
earned by voluntary acts is unsatisfactory, on the 
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ground that an important element in compensation 
is speed; if an injury remains for a time without 
compensation, the memory of it is blurred. As an 
explanation, then,'of wrong in this world, the promise 
of future compensation is inadequate ; the next world 
is too far off. The Koranic paradise is then a free 
gift of God, not payment for service rendered. 

This seems to be the substance of the Risalat al- 
Kadar, in which, for the reason suggested, the diction 
is curiously bombastic and cumbrous. It is of great 
interest for the distinction drawn between predestina- 
tion, which is a religious dogma, and determinism, 
which is a philosophical system. Even if the notion 
of an omnipotent and omniscient God be withdrawn, 
there remains the fact that human conduct is the 
result of causes, and can to a great extent be foretold 
in the same way as natural phenomena. Does this 
take away responsibility or does it not? Whichever 
way that question be answered, it is quite reasonable 
to say with Avicenna that there is no smaller difficulty 
herein than that which the doctrine of predestination 
involves. But with regard to future rewards and 
punishments, Avicenna gives it to be understood — 
that he is not prepared to accept the orthodox view 
on that subject. - 

Another question handled in this collection is that — 
of the import of prayer. From Aristotle, perhaps, it 
would not be easy to obtain much light on this subject ; 
rather more could be got from Plato, who is accustomed 
to think of the process whereby the soul can free 
itself from the world of sense and ascend to a higher. 
world. The answer, then, which Avicenna gives is 
quite in the style of the earlier mystics: prayer can 
be external or internal; and the latter is what is 
really intended by the legislator. Only by freeing 
himself from the body can man enter the presence 
of his Creator, and communicate with Him, such 
discourse being purely spiritual. The external prayer, 
prescribed by the ceremonial of Islam, has therefore 
only disciplinary value, being intended as a reminder 
to man that he differs from the beasts by possessing 
the gift of speech, and to compel the body to imitate 
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the soul in devotion; and where the individual has 
not the capacity to mount the Platonic ladder, this 
exercise must serve in lieu of such ascent. But where 
‘he has, then all that is desired is the internal prayer, 
which is knowledge of God. > 

We find much the same doctrine in the works of the 

- mystics of the preceding century, who similarly held 
that the ceremonies of Islam were not suited for» 
persons capable of extreme spiritual development. 
Prayer was a ladder which could be kicked away when 
no longer needed. Doubtless this theory accounts 
for the widespread notion that the mystics were 
unbelievers or atheists. 

The treatise on Love is similarly based on the 
doctrines of the Platonic Symposium. Love in that 
wonderful dialogue is made out to be the motive 
power or sanction whereby the philosophic mind 
commences its upward flight; it is a quest after the 
perfectly good and perfectly beautiful. Avicenna’s 
treatise on the same subject is on the whole an ex- 
position of this doctrine, but combines with it the 
older theory which is associated with the name of 
Empedocles, which makes love the great principle of 
combination throughout nature. Love other than 
that for the Divine Being is, according to Plato, dis- 
ciplinary—a lower stage wherein this final aim of 
existence is practised and the process acquired; and 
the aspiration is only one case, though indeed the 
chief case, of the ascent from the particular to the 
universal, 

Avicenna’s argument is on the lines of the Greek 
philosopher’s rather than an actual reproduction of it. 
The good is the desirable, and that which is desirable 
for itself is better than that which is desirable for 
the sake of something else. Unless, therefore, the 
\series of causes be continued infinitely, there must be 
some ultimate good, desirable for itself, and this must 
be the Divine Being. 

Owing to this treatise and certain others, it is not 
unreasonable to call Avicenna a mystic, and indeed 
he tells us that in one of his adventures he and his 
friend went from one city to another in the garb of 
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Sufis. Closely connected with the Sufi movement in 
Islam is the cult of saints; the visitation of thé 
tombs of holy men, in some cases doubtless a survival 
of ceremonies dating from pre-Islamic times, is one 
of the matters wherein the mysticism of Islam took 
a direction not quite easy to bring into connection 
with its original scheme, and undoubtedly has been 
- guilty, and still is guilty, of great extravagance. 
Avicenna has given his opinion of the practice in one 
of his “letters.’’ His view is not unlike the modern 
theory of aure. Where the wise and good assemble, 
there the air will in some sense be purer than else- 
where ; just as it is generally agreed that in Mecca 
people are nearer God than elsewhere. The spirits 
of the saints, when separated from their bodies, enjoy 
perfect happiness, and, being free to move where they 
will, they may impatt some of their influence to the 
‘souls which are still imprisoned. 

“The letter which follows deals with the chief 
problem of ancient philosophy, which undertook to 
free men from the fear of death. Avicenna adopts 
a philosophical solution, but at the expense of ortho- 
doxy ; for, as we have seen, the denial of the resurrec- 
tion of the body was regarded by the current theology _ 
as heretical, yet the Aristotelian theory of immortality, 
which offered the possibility or even the probability 
that the divine part of man, the nous, might survive, 
assumed that the body was nothing but matter wherein 
this element had no permanent location. The destruc- 
tion of a thing can only be effected by its contrary ; 
the soul, as a simple substance, has no contrary, and 
therefore cannot perish. One fears that the greater 
number of the arguments are of this style, which 
resembles Plato’s handling of the same theme in the > 
feature pointed out by Cicero, that any conviction 
which the work may have brought to the mind of the 
reader evanesces when he has put the work down. 
Every compound is ultimately resolved into its ele- 
ments ; man is compounded of his genus and differ- 
entiz, viz. animal, mortal, and rational. The first 
two leave the third intact. The sophistry here is a 
little too obvious. It is a grave mistake, he continues, 
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to suppose that death can mean pain, other than of 
_the disease which leads to it. Pain is a form of sensa- 
‘tion, and’sensation requires the presence of life in the 
_ body ; the body can no longer feel when the soul has 
departed. If, however, what the man be afraid of is 
punishment for offences after death, then the thing 
of which he should be afraid is the offence, which 
he should strive to avoid. Further, it should be 
remembered that if no one died there would be no 
room in the world for the crowds of human beings ; 
in his time the descendants of the Prophet alone 
numbered over 100,000 men, in spite of aes 
‘massacres. 

The treatise called the Epistle of the Bird is more 
decidedly mystical, and claims to be a record of a 
personal experience ; the allegory is not a new one, 
but supposed to be found in the Indian fable-book 
known in the nearer East as Kalilah wa-Dimnah. The 
caged scul notices how some other birds are struggling 
to free themselves, and it follows their example ; 
-they cannot indeed help it—the extrication must 
be done by itself; but when they are all free they 
fly off together. Eight tall peaks face them; those 
eight peaks are. doubtless the hierarchy of nature, 
which is explained elsewhere ; the eight substances 
which are separable from matter ; the angels near the 
throne, called by the philosophers the practical reasons’; 
the heavenly beings attached to matter; the four 
elements; minerals, vegetables, and animals; last, 
man. Finally they reach the cause of all causes. His 
fellows, when he narrates this experience, tell him that 
not he has flown, but his reason. He had better take 
the drugs which will bring it back. 

_ These opuscula put Avicenna in the light of a mystic 
—especially the last, which rather implies that he 
had attained to that freedom from matter and things 
material which was the aim of many a. philosophic 
school, his road being that of speculation in the abstract 
and universal. That is the method which is sketched 
in an encyclopedia dating from Avicenna’s childhood,’ 
the treatises by the Sincere Friends. More popular 
ways of obtaining release from the burden of the flesh 


were by ascetic exercise, by exaggeration of the practices 
enjoined in the code. As was observed, neither method | 
escaped condemnation from the orthodox; and the 
works of those who represented these forms of thought 
were liable to be publicly burned. This happened to — 
both the encyclopedia of Avicenna and that of the 
Sincere Friends in the year 555 of the Hijrah; Avicenna’s 
own library was taken from him in his lifetime, but 
deposited in a library which was afterwards burned. 

I have devoted the time allotted me to these opuscula. 
because they seem to bring the reader nearer the 
actual man than the lengthier treatises. His place in_ 
the history of mathematics and astronomy is for others 
to explain: that which he occupies in the history of 
medicine will be explained by a very high authority. 
It is clear that he possessed a quality not often ap- 
preciated in a man’s lifetime, yet of the utmost im- 
portance if he is to contribute anything to the common 
stock: the power of making original observations ; 
willingness to incur unpopularity and even infamy by 
following the leading of his own mind. The recogni- 
tion which we find in his works, of a continuity of 
learning independent of the religious systems which — 
have from time to time prevailed, is one which is— 
welcome whenever we meet with it in medieval 
literature ; the practice of which some of the MSS. 
give evidence, of placing a benediction after the names 
of the Greek sages, similar to, if not identical with, that 
which is appended to those of Moslem saints, is an indi- 
cation of this habit of mind. And if we consider the 
difficulty which is even now experienced in assimilating 
the best products of Greek thought, after the ceaseless 
efforts which since the Renaissance have been expended 
on the texts, the language, and the matter of its monu- - 
ments, we cannot fail to admire the high degree of 
success attained by Avicenna, whose access to them 
was so difficult as compared with ours. : 


THE RELIGIOUS INFLUENCE 
_ OF PERSIA 


A PAPER READ BEFORE THE PERSIA SOCIETY - 
: ; on May 20, 1914 


Prop. #..G,. BROWNE, MLA... FBsAs, &c. 


Two years ago, in the course of a paper on Persian 
Literature, which I had the honour of reading before 
this Society, I made an observation which seemed to 
me almost a platitude, but which caused, apparently, 
some amusement and surprise amongst my audience, 
and was, I think the only point in the lecture which 
"was noticed in almost all the reports in the Press. 
I said that in Persia, if not in other countries, the 
best poetry was produced in the most troubled times, 
while eras of comparative prosperity and peace were 
relatively poor in poetical talent. Encouraged by 
the success of this generalisation, I will venture on 
another similar one in connection with the large and 
interesting topic which I am to discuss to-day, and 
that is, that religious emotion and metaphysical specu- 
- lation are generally most active when political and 
social pessimism are most prevalent. Perhaps this 
is only true of people like the Persians, who have a 
strong religious bent ; if it were universally true we 
ought to expect with some confidence a widely-spread 
religious revival in this country at no distant date, 
for few of us, I imagine, can recall a period of political 
pessimism comparable to that through which we are 
now passing, though this is a topic on which it is not: 
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permissible for me to enlarge here. Exception must 
also be made of some at least of the great national 
religions of ancient times, such as those of the old 
Greeks, Indians, Jews, and Persians, and, perhaps, of 
primitive Islam, where a certain note of triumph, 
or a certain jove de vivre is discernible. Buddhism, on 
the other hand, is wholly pessimistic in its outlook 
on life; both here and hereafter, seeing no escape from 
suffering save in the annihilation or quasi-annihilation 
of Nirvéna; while, so far as this world is concerned, 
primitive Christianity can hardly be tegarded as 
optimistic ; still less the remarkable and once widely- 
diffused Manichean faith which arose first in Persia 
in the third century of our era, and of which I shall 
have more to say presently. It is noteworthy also 
that the form of Islam which always had its chief 
stronghold in Persia, and ultimately “prevailed there, 
is one which emphasises its more tragic side, to wit, 
the sufferings of the Prophets and Imams, and more 
particularly the tragic fate of the grandson of the 
Prophet Muhammad and third of the twelve Imams, 
al-Husayn, in whose memory the “Ashura, or tenth 
day of the month of Muharram, is celebrated every 
year in so remarkable a manner whetever a Persian 
community is to be found. 

When I visited Persia twenty-six years ago nothing 
impressed me more than the complete absorption of 
all thinking men in religious and philosophical specula- 
tion, and their entire detachment from all political and 
social questions ; and I came to the conclusion that 
to these old nations, which have suffered so much 
and passed through so many vicissitudes, the saying 
‘of the pessimistic Arabian poet Abu’l-‘Ala al-Ma‘arri, 
that the history of mankind is like a poem in which 
the words change but the rhyme always recurs, appears 
as a self-evident and incontestable truth. It was for 
this reason chiefly that I was at first so little disposed 
to attach much importance to the Revolution, or 
Constitutional Movement, which began at the end 
of 1905, and with the heroic course and tragic end of 
which at the end of 1911 you are all familiar. It 
needed not only the emphatic and reiterated testimony 
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of friends who witnessed these phenomena on the 
spot, and were competent to appreciate and interpret 
them, but personal acquaintance with, and experience 
of, the leading dvamatis persone and the literature 
which enshrined their ideas and recorded their deeds 
to convince me that, whatever the result may be, 
and however the movement may end, the six years 
‘defined above will ever remain a unique and momentous 
epoch in the history of Persia, in which for the first 
and possibly for the last time in that history, hope 
was transferred from the spiritual to the material 
plane, and an advance towards happiness in this 
world seemed not only worth striving for, but attain- 
‘able. This new spirit and these new hopes are wonder- 
fully reflected not only in the ephemeral literature, 
but in the poetry of this period, which ended pre- 
maturely in the destruction of these newborn legitimate 
hopes, and the re-enthronement of Despair in the place 
bias! for too brief a period Hope had held precarious 
sway. The bruised reed was broken and the smoking 
flax. was quenched. 

‘Pessimism, then, has been one of the chief influences 
in the evolution of most of the religions and philosophies 
of Persia, and it is, I think, significant that hardly 
anywhere has so much thought been devoted to the 
problem of the nature and origin of Evil in the universe. 
The old dilemma that the Creator, if He could have 
prevented the appearance of Evil in the universe, and 
did not do so, cannot be All-Good, while if He wished 
to prevent it, but could not, He cannot be All-Powerful, 
has troubled the Persian more than it troubles the 
European mind, and almost every possible solution 
has been attempted by one or other school of religious 
or philosophical thought. I will mention four of the 
’ chief theories associated: with three of the great 
religions and one of the most notable religious philo- 
sophies which have arisen or prevailed in Persia. Of 
these four theories the two older ones depend on a 
dualistic and the two later on a monistic or unitarian 
theory of the universe. Let us consider first the two 
dualistic theories, which, though superficially similar, 
differ vitally in their essence. These two theories 
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are the Zoroastrian and. the Manichean, and they 
agree in recognising two independent and hostile Powers 
in the universe, but differ in their views as to the 
relative strength and activity of those Powers, and as 
to the ultimate result of the struggle. 

Almost everyone is familiar withthe late Professor 
Max Miiller’s division of the great religions of the world 
into two classes—those intended for one particular 
nation or race, such as Hinduism, Judaism, and 
Zoroastrianism, and those—the “missionary re-— 
ligions ’—which claimed to be universal in their scope 
and appeal, such as Buddhism, Christianity, and Islam. 
To the latter class we must add two other religions 
which arose in Persia, one in the third century after - 
Christ and the other within the memory of people 
still living, to wit, Manicheanism and Babiism, with 
its later development Baha’ism, of all modern religions 
one of the most actively propagandist. 

The old national religions were not propagandist, 
and aimed at meeting the spiritual needs of one 
particular race, which regarded itself as. a “ Chosen 
People.” Broadly speaking, and with certain well- 
defined reservations, no one who is not so born can 
become a Hindu, a Jew, or a Zoroastrian, and the 
chief concern of the Brahmin, the Rabbi, and the 
Dastur or Mubad is to avoid, repel, or repress the 
Mlechch, the Gentile, and the ‘‘ Worshipper of the 
Daevas”’ respectively. In the opening chapter of the 

_Vendidad, which forms part of the sacred book of the 
Zoroastrians known as the Avesta, an account is given 
of the creation, not of the world, but of the Iranian or 
Persian lands. Sixteen “‘ good lands and countries,” 
all of which are named and most of which can be 
identified in Northern and North-Eastern Persia, 
were successively created by Ahura Mazda or Ormazd, 
the Good Spirit, besides other “lands and countries, 
beautiful and deep, desirable and bright and thriving ”’ ; 
but as each good land is created, the Evil Spirit, Angra 
Mainyu or Ahriman, “who is all death,” creates as 
a counterpoise. some evil thing, such as winter, 
witchcraft, poisonous flies, sinful desires, pride, un- 
belief, and the like. Thus the whole universe, according 
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to the Zoroastrian conception, was divided, if I may 
so express it, by a vertical line bisecting both the | 
spiritual and the material worlds into two antagonistic - 
realms, the one good, the other evil. At the apex of 
the former stood Ahura Mazda, the Amshaspands or 
archangels, the Fivishtagdn or angels, the prophets, 
_ teachers, and followers of “the Good Religion” (Bih- 
din), the “ beautiful, desirable, bright, and thriving ’”’ 
provinces of Persia, and the animals useful to man- 
kind, such as the cow, the sheep, and the dog, all these 
together constituting the Good Creation. At the 
apex of the Evil Creation, on the other hand, stood 
Angra Mainyu or Ahriman, the Daevas or fiends, Drujes 
or lying spirits, the Ydtus or witches and warlocks, the 
“ worshippers of the Daevas”’ or unbelievers, and the 
khrafstars or noxious animals. These two worlds 
were constantly at war, with varying results, all along 
the line.. The advent of spring, a Persian victory, 
the birth of a believing child, a good harvest, the 
destruction of “ worshippers of the Daevas’’ or of 
noxious animals (khvafstars)—all these were, in their 
different degrees, triumphs of the hosts of Ormazd 
over those of Ahviman ; while, on the other hand, the 
advent of winter, with what the Pahlavi books call- 
the “cold stinking wind out of the North,” the death of 
a believer, dearth and famine, and the multiplication 
of vermin were all victories of Ahriman over Ormazd. 
In spite of its dualism, however, the Zoroastrian ‘re- 
ligion did not conduce to a passive pessimism, and the 
humblest believer bore his part in the great struggle, 
were it only in the killing of a snake. the extirpation 
of a wasp’s nest, or the crushing of a slug or a cock- 
roach. Strange conclusions logically followed from 
this primary concept, such, for example, as the idea 
that the corpse of a believer was more impure than 
that of an unbeliever, and that its impurity was great- 
est immediately after death and diminished with the 
advance of decomposition, because the triumph of 
the Powers of Evil is proportionate to the injury they 
inflict on the subjects of the Good World and is greatest 
at the moment of their victory. Amongst other 
salient points of the Zoroastrian faith are the beliefs 
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in the Resurrection of the Body and in a Heavenand ~ 
Hell, which are described in an extraordinarily vivid, 
-graphic, and detailed manner in that interesting 
Pahlavi work of the Sdasanian period, the Avda 
Viraf Naéma, which can be read by all in the late Dr. 
West’s English translation. I believe that amongst the 
Jews the doctrine of the Resurrection of the Body which 
distinguished the Pharisees from the more conservative 
Sadducees grew up under Zoroastrian, that is to say, 
Persian, influences ; while it is, I think, certain that — 
the Muhammadan conceptions of the Huris of Paradise 
and the Bridge of Siraét, ““ finer than a hair and sharper 
than a sword,” which spans the infernal gulf over 
which alone Paradise can be reached, were both 
_immediately derived from the same source. 


Let us pass now to the second great dualistic doctrine _ 
which arose in Persia in the third century after Christ, — 
nine hundred years or more after the date at which 
Zoroaster most probably flourished. The founder of 
this religion, Mani, generally known in the West as 
Manes, was probably not of Persian but of Chaldean 
or Nabathean race, but Persia was the scene of his 
activities and the first home of his faith, while it was 
a Persian king by whose command he suffered death, 
and one of the chief cities of the SAsanian Empire over 
the gate of which his mutilated remains were suspended.. 
To think of Manicheanism, as we often do, as a 
Christian heresy is a mistake. Essentially universal 
in’ its appeal and propagandist in its methods, it 
profoundly affected Christian and at a later date 
Muhammadan thought, and gave rise to many formid- 
able heresies in both religious communities, of which 
the last great example, that of the Albigenses, belongs 
to Western Europe and to so comparatively late a 
period as the twelfth and thirteenth centuries of the 
Christian era; but it enjoyed an independent and 
undiluted existence, especially in Turkistan, to which. 
the recent discoveries of Dr. von le Cog and Sir Aurel 
Stein bear eloquent and unexpected testimony. The 
most striking thing about its history is the vehemence 
with which it was persecuted alike by Zoroastrian, 
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Christian, and Muhammadan governments. Why, we 
ask ourselves, did the Zoroastrian, himself a dualist, per- 
_ secute the dualist Manichean? And why was the latter 
so much more obnoxious than the former in the eyes 
of the Christian, and still more of the Muhammadan 
ruler, that even the philosophical and broad-minded 
Caliph al-Ma’miun, the son of Hartinu’r-Rashid, whose 
curiosity in matters of religious speculation caused 
the more orthodox of his subjects to style him, by an 
inversion of the customary title of the Caliph, ‘“‘ Prince 
of the Unbelievers ’”’ or ‘‘ Commander of the Infidels,” 
so far departed from his customary tolerance as to 
institute a special Inquisitor, entitled Sahibw z-Zanddiqa, 
for the detection and punishment by death of persons 
suspected of holding Manichzean doctrines ? 

' To answer this question it is necessary to consider 
briefly wherein the Manichean differs from the 
Zoroastrian Dualism. According to the Manichean 
conception, Good and Evil, represented by Light and 
Darkness, are co-equal and co-eternal, while of the two 
Evilis the more powerful and active, since it ever seeks 
to invade and injure the Good, which on its part has, 
apparently, no hope of subduing, still less of destroying, 
the Evil, and only seeks to be left alone in peace. At 
the beginning of all things the two Principles were 
separate, but in direct contact, like the water and the 
air,; but presently the Evil, true to its aggressive 
nature and hatred of its opposite, succeeded in invading 
and mixing with the Good, and from this admixture 
. resulted the material world in which we live, the crea-: 
tion of which, therefore, according to the Manichean 
view, is a direct triumph of Evil. Hence the Manichean 
heretics of Christendom regarded the God of the Jews 
who “created the world and saw that it was good” 
as being in reality the Evil Power, loving bloodshed, 
battle, and the burning flesh of slain animals. The 
material world being wholly bad, the only course for 
the Children of the Light was to hold aloof from it 
as much as possible ; to be sealed with the Signacula 
oris, manuum et sints, according to the Western: 
phraseology ; to avoid the shedding of blood, the eating 
of meat, marriage, and the procreation of children; 
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to pray, to fast seven days each month, and to abe 
the Manichean ten commandments, which forbade 
idolatry, falsehood, greed, murder, unchastity, hypo- 
crisy, lukewarmness, and the study and practice of 
magic. In theory, therefore, the Manichean was ~ 
expected to be a celibate, a vegetarian, and an ascetic, © 
constant in prayer and fasting. By refraining from 
marriage and the begetting of children he at least 
avoided the responsibility of entangling more Light 
in the Darkness, or enchaining more Spirit in Matter, 
while his prayers were supposed to release some of 
the Light already imprisoned in this world of Darkness | 
and Matter, and to restore it to the “‘ Ocean of Light,’’ 
its ascent to which produced, according to their curious 
and poetical belief, the “‘ Column of Light ” or Milky 
Way, while the Moon ferried it across the sky, coming 
empty as a crescent-like boat and returning filled with 
the emancipated Light as the full moon. In practice 
not all or even most of those who accepted the doctrines 
of Manes were prepared to lead this life of asceticism 
and abstinence. Those who did so were the Siddiqun — 
of the Eastern, the Catharot of the Western Manichzans; 

and it is curious to note that from both these laudatory 
terms, which mean respectively ‘the Faithful” and 
“the Pure,” were derived words which, in the mouths 
of their enemies, assumed and still retain the meaning 
of “ heretic,’’ to wit, the words Zindiq (in Arabic) and 


. Ketzer (in German). Above the Siddiqun were three 


higher grades, comparable to bishops, priests, and 
deacons, but below them also was one, that of the 
Samméun or “ Hearers,’’ who heard and_ believed 
the words of Manes, but had not strength to live the 
life of self-denial which he enjoined. 

Underlying most great religious persecutions will 
be found a political motive, for it is ever the secular 
arm of the State rather than the anathema of the 
Church which extirpates heresy, and however great 
the antagonism aroused by the doctrines of Manes 
in the breasts of Zoroastrian, Christian, or Muham- 
madan theologians, the Manicheans would never 
have suffered the pitiless persecutions to which they 
were repeatedly exposed alike in Europe and Asia had 
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it not been that their Malthusianism was regarded as 
a danger to society, and, indeed, to the continuance 
of the human race. Significant in this respect are 
the words said to have been employed by the Sésdnian 
‘King Bahram when he gave orders for Manes to be put 
to death. ‘‘ This man,” said he, ‘“‘has come forward 
calling people to destroy the world. It is necessary 
to begin by destroying him, before anything of his 
plans shall be realised.”’ 

That Manes was eclectic in his methods sufficiently - 
appears from his own words, cited by a well-informed 
Arabic writer of the tenth century : !— 

“Wisdom and deeds have always from time to 
time been brought to mankind by the Messengers of 
God. Thus in one age they have been brought by 
the Messenger of God called Buddha to India, in 
another by Zoroaster to Persia, in another by Jesus to 
the West. Thereafter this revelation hath come down, 
this prophecy in this last age; through me, Mani (Manes), 
the Messenger of the God of Truth to Babylonia.” 

But in spite of this avowed eclecticism, his concep- 
tion of the nature and inter-relation of Good and Evil, 
Light and Darkness, seems to me very original ; and 
there are times, and not least in these days, and not 
least in connection with the unhappy and long-suffering 
land with which this Society is chiefly concerned, 
when, beholding the continued triumphs of Evil over 
Good, of force over right, of unscrupulous cunning 
and violence over the efforts of the “ Children of 
Light,’”’ some of us must feel tempted to wonder whether 
the Manichean doctrine does not best explain, so 
far as this world is concerned, the phenomena which 
are forced upon our notice. 


With the advent of Islam in the seventh century 
of the Christian era a rigidly unitarian Theology 
and Philosophy rapidly overshadowed and _ finally 
almost displaced the ancient dualisms. In this 
system, Semitic in origin, but largely elaborated and 
even modified by the acute and subtle Persian mind 
(concerning which the Prophet Muhammad said, in a 

1 The Frhrist, p. 190 of Sachau’s translation. 
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tradition generally recognised as authentic, ‘‘ Were — 
knowledge in the Pleiades, some of the Persians would 
reach it’’), the Spirit of Evil is reduced to much the 
same subordinate position as in the Christian religion, 
and. appears as an angel fallen through disobedience 
and possessed only of such powers as God permits him 
to exercise. That he is merely the means and not the 
cause of Evil appears plainly from such texts of the 
Qur'an as the following (stra iv, verse 80) :— 

He / a good thing befalls them, they say, ‘This as from 
God’ ; but if an evil thing befalls them, they say, ‘This is 
from thee.’ Say, ‘ All ts from God. 

And although the words of the next verse, ““ What 
befalls thee of good 1s from God, and what befalls thee of 
evil 1s from thyself,’ appear to limit and modify this 
view, it is nevertheless the prevalent view amongst 
Muhammadans that to God belong the terrible as well 
as the merciful qualities, the “ Attributes of Majesty ”’ 

“ Glory,” as they are called, as well as the “ Attri- 
alee of Beauty,” and we find amongst what are 
known as ‘“‘ the Most Comely Names’”’ not only “ the 
Merciful,” “‘ the Forgiving,” “the All-Giver,” ‘the 
Loving,” and the like, but “the Vehement in Revenge is 
and “‘ the Best of Schemers.” So great, in short, is the 
fear of Dualism or any departure from the most rigid 
Monotheism, that the tendency is to regard Allah as 
the Sole’ Active Force and Causer of causes in the 
universe, even at the risk of clothing Him with attri- 
butes which repel rather than attract. This view finds 
copious expression even in the popular poetry of the 
Arabs, Persians, and other Muslims, as in the well- 
known Arabic verse which may be heard in the coffee- 
houses of Cairo— 
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‘“Udhitu min Zaydi’2z-zamdni wa “Ammr-hi.’” 


And when thou ari stricken with that [hurt] wherewith thou 
_avt stricken, 
Do not say, ‘I am hurt by the Zayd of the age or its “Amr.” 
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({Zayd and ‘Amr are the “ Caius and Balbus”’ of the 
Latin grammars and the “ John Doe and Richard Roe ” 
of the English law-books, and in general parlance 
correspond with the “Tom, Dick, and Harry” of 
familiar speech.) So likewise the great Persian poet 
Sa‘di of Shiraz says in a well-known verse in his 
Gulstén,' that though the arrow seems to come from 
the bow, the wise man will recognise it as coming from 
the archer. 
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This couplet is in absolute agreement with, and 
was probably inspired by, the verse in the Qur'dn 
(sura viii, v. 17) which, in alluding to the Prophet’s 
victory over the heathen Arabs at the battle of Badr, 
says: “‘ And ye did not slay them, but God slew them ; 
nor didst thou shoot when thou didst shoot, but God shot.” 

_ It was on such verses in the Qur'an as that last quoted 
that the wonderful system of pantheistic mysticism 
known as “ Stfiism,’’ whether its original source was 
in the teachings of the Neo-Platonists or elsewhere, 
based itself. This system, which has inspired the 
finest poetry and continues to colour the whole thought 
of the Persians (and, in-a less degree, of other Muslim 
nations), arose first in the second and third centuries 
after Muhammad as a protest against the formalism of 


1 See Platt’s edition of this book, p. 36, story 25. The verse 
in question runs— : 


“Garchi tiv az kamdn hami guzarad 
Az kamdn-darv binad ahl-i-khirad.”’ 
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orthodox Islam and the growing luxury and worldliness 
of its professors, and a desire for closer personal 
communion with God. Quietism, asceticism, and de- 
voutness were originally its salient characteristics, 
but to these was gradually added a bold and beauti- 
ful spiritualistic Pantheism, which, through the fine 
translations of Riickert and imitations of von Boden- 
stadt, had some considerable effect on German, and, 
in a lesser degree, other European thought. According 
to this system, of which some of the finest expositions | 
are to be found in the works of the great Persian poet 
Jami, who flourished about 1500 A.D., not only is 
Beauty, in whatever form it may. manifest itself, one - 
with Goodness, but both are identical in essence with 
Absolute Being, that is to say, with God. The Muham- 
madan profession of faith, ‘‘ There is no god but God,” 
becomes with the Sufi, ‘““ There is nothing but God ” ; 
“God was,” they say, “and there was nothing beside 
Him, and it 1s now as tt was then.” Now it is, they say, 
of the nature of Beauty to desire to reveal or manifest 
itself, and this applies in the highest degree to God, 
who is Eternal and Absolute Beauty. This doctrine 
is embodied in the oft-quoted tradition of the Muham- 
madan mystics: “J was a Hidden Treasure, and I 
desired to be known, therefore I created Creation that I 
might be known.” But a thing can only be known by 
its opposite. If there were no Darkness, the nature 
of Light would be incomprehensible ; in other words, 
Light can only reveal itself by suffering Darkness to 
exist, or rather to appear to exist, for Darkness is 
not a separate entity, but merely the negation of Light, 
the Not-Light. Stated in another form, the proposi- 
tion is that self-revelation necessarily involves. self- 
limitation ; hence the appearance of what we call 
Evil is a necessary and inevitable condition of Creation, 
or of. the self-revelation of that underlying Reality, 
or Noumenon, which, according as we regard it from 
the religious, the philosophical, the ethical, or the 
artistic: point of view, we call God, Absolute Being, - 
Absolute Good, or Absolute Beauty. What we call 
Evil or Ugliness, on. .the other hand, has no real exist- 
ence; it is merely the Not-Good, the Unbeautiful, in 
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a word, Not-Being. Being is comparable to the Sun, 


_ Not-Being to a mirror-like expanse of water, and the 
- Phenomenal or “ Contingent’? World to which we 


belong to the reflection of the Sun in the pool. We 


-are, as Shams-i-Tabriz says, in a passage finely rendered 


by Dr. Nicholson— 


~ “ Poor copies out of heaven’s original, 
Pale earthly pictures mouldering to decay, 
What care altho’ your beauties break and fall, 
When that which gave them lfe endures for aye?” 


_ Thus everything in the Phenomenal World is real 
so far, and only so far, as it is good and beautiful, and 
therefore indissolubly united with Absolute Being. 
Evil is only apparent and relative, as is clearly set 
forth in the great mystical Mathnawi of Jalalu’d-Din 
Rumi— 
“Pas bad-i-mutlaq na-bdshad day jahdn : 
Bad bi-nisbat bdshad ; in-vdé ham bi-dén.’ 


ante there is no Absolute Evil in the Universe : 
Evil is but relative: recognise this also.”’ 


I hope I have succeeded in making clear to you these 
four attempted solutions of the great problem of Evil 
which have been evolved or elaborated by the Persian 
mind, to which, for reasons which I have indicated, 
that problem has been for twenty-five centuries a 
very present, real, and insistent one. To recapitulate. 
briefly, the two oldest ones, the Zoroastrian and 
the Manichzan, are dualistic, while the two later ones, 
the Muhammadan and the Stfi, are monistic. The 
Manicheean differs from the Zoroastrian Dualism in that 
it praetically identifies Evil with Matter; while in the 
Zoroastrian conception each of the two worlds, the good 
and the evil, comprises.a spiritual and a material-realm,, 
and betweenthe two there is a constant warfare: where~= 
in every constituent part of each is always engaged. 
Of. the two monistic systems, the Muhammadan, con- 
fronted by the dilemma to which reference has been 
already made, boldly proclaims that God. is. -Omni- 
potent at. the. risk of representing Him as. otherwise 
than. All-Good-;. while. Sifiism represented -Him as 
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All-Beautiful and All-Good by declaring Evil to be a 
mere negation and not a real entity at all, but simply 
an inevitable condition or incident of Creation or Self- 
Manifestation. . 

I have taken‘one out of many points of doctrine 
out of four of the many religious and philosophical 
systems which have prevailed or do prevail in Persia, 
and I have indicated very briefly the wide influence - 
which these four systems have exercised in the world ; 
but one lecture would not suffice for the full discussion 
of any one of these four topics, viz. the influence of 
Zoroastrianism on Judaism and Muhammadanism ; 
the influence of Manicheanism on Christianity and 
Muhammadanism ; the Muhammadan theology and 
philosophy ; or the Sufi mysticism, with the sources 
whence it arose, the influences which it exercised, and 
the developments to which it gave birth. 

The Persians and other Muhammadans constantly 
speak of the “seventy-two sects’”’ of Islam, and the 
actual number exceeds rather than falls short of this: 
number. When one comes to study them in detail, it is 
surprising to find how large a proportion of them were 
founded by Persians or influenced by Persian thought. 
Many of these sects and their founders, even some like 
the Khurram-dindn and their prophet Babak, who made 
a great stir in theirown day and were not suppressed with- 
out much bloodshed, are now almost forgotten. Others, 
though of less note in their own time, are remembered 
through some accidental circumstance which caught 
the imagination, as, for instance, al-Muganna‘, called 
by the Persians “the Moon-Maker’”’ (Mdah-sdézanda), 
and immortalised in this country by. Thomas Moore 
as ‘‘the Veiled Prophet of Khurdsan.” Earlier than 
these, in the days of the Sdsdnian kings, arose the 
communist Mazdak, who converted King Qubdad. to 
his doctrines and upset for a while the social order of 
Persia, but was finally destroyed, together with many 
of his ‘followers, by Nushirwan, the son and successor 
of Qubad, called “ the Just.” One of the most romantic 
chapters in the history of religions is, again, afforded 
by the history of the Isma‘ili Sect, with its esoteric 
doctrines, its secret organisation, its degrees of initia- 
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tion, and its elaborately developed system of propa- 
ganda. Of this also the actual founder was a Persian, 
though the activities of the sect extended from Tunis - 
to Chitral, and were greatest in North Africa and 
Egypt, which, under the Isma‘ili anti-caliphs of the 
Fatimide Dynasty, enjoyed until the time of Saladin 
a period of unexampled prosperity, of which the 
Persian poet and traveller, Nasir-i-Khusraw, himself a 
notable adherent of the sect, has left us a vivid con- 
temporary narrative. Out of the Isma‘ilis in turn 
developed many sects, such as the celebrated Assassins 
of Syria and Persia, with their modern representatives, 
the Mullas and Khwéjas, the Druzes, the Nusayris, 
and others which either exist at the present day or 
have left an indelible imprint on the pages of history. 
All these and many others I must pass over this after- 
noon for lack of time. 

I must, however, refer briefly to the latest Persian 
religion, not yet seventy years old, which already 
sends its missionaries eastwards as far as China 
and westwards as far as San Francisco; I mean 
Babiism and its later and now almost more famous 
development Bahaism, whose living representative, 
‘Abbas Efendi, better known as ‘Abdu’ - Baha, 
visited London a year or two ago and preached in the 
City Temple as well as in Edinburgh and other places. 
Already this new faith counts many adherents in 
America and some in England, France, and other 
European countries, while in Persia its numbers 
probably exceed by a good deal Lord Curzon’s estimate 
of half a million. Time does not permit me to discuss 
its dramatic history, of the earlier part of which the 
Comte de Gobineau has given so graphic an account 
in his Religions et Philosophies dans I’ Asie Centrale, 
or its doctrines, which have undergone so strange an 
evolution ; but it must be noted that nothing has.so 
greatly conduced to its prestige as the heroic devotion - 
of its many martyrs, which has aroused the admiration 
even of missionaries like the Reverend Napier Malcolm, 


. who had little liking or sympathy for the doctrines 


for which these martyrs were so ready to lay down 
their lives. At least 2500 years have elapsed since 
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Zoroaster preached “the Good Religion,” and still 
Persia may reckon religious ideas amongst her chief 
-exports, not only to Asia and the East, but to a remote 
West of which Zoroaster never dreamed. 

Some time ago it was my privilege to hear Mr. G. 
Bernard Shaw hold forth on Religion at Cambridge. 
He was very modern, very sceptical, andvery European ; 
and in the course of his lecture he declared that we. 
should no longer be contented to clothe ourselves in 
the discarded rags of Oriental creeds. He then pro- 
ceeded to sketch in broad outline the brand new 
Western religion which should take the place of these 
rags ; and I was surprised and somewhat amused to 
find that he had merely restated in somewhat modern 
terms what is at once the most recent and one of the 
most ancient of Persian heresies ; and that his system 
in its essence merely reiterated in a more explicit © 
form the doctrines of Mirz4 Husayn ‘Ali, the Persian, 
better known as Baha'u'llah. Whatever may be ~ 
the political future of Persia, I reflected, it does not 
seem probable that, so long as she anticipates the 
speculations of that most brilliant and most modern 
exponent of advanced European thought, she will 
cease to be what she has so long continued to be, 
the source and inspiration of the religious and philo- 
sophical ideas of the world. 
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The Persia society, London. 


Lectures delivered to the society, 1913- 
1914. Edinburgh, Pub. for the Society 
by Morrison & Gibb ltd. [19147] 
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